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THE NORTHROP LOOM 3 





320 looms running at Tucapau Mills, 8S. C. 
148 more ordered by same mill. 
1000 looms bei ing Started by Pelzer Mfg. 


COs 


600 looms running at Lockhart Co., S. C. 


200 nore looms ordered by same mill. 
1040 looms = ‘ing started by Gaffuey Co., 


60 looms ranningat Wilmington Mill, N.C. 
4§ looms ordered by Meridian Mill, Miss. 


1280 _o ae by Spartan Mfg. Co., 
100 looms oie started by Henrietta Mills, 
N.C 


300 looms a by Steeles Mills, N. C. 


SOUTH au 


Several thousand Looms also built by other shops 
to take our attachments. 


THE NORTHROP LOOM 


Ld 
& 
@ 


Is no longer an experiment. The above ordets prove it. 

The managers of the above mills are too experienced 
to risk a failure. 

They appreciate a real improvement, however. 

A mill that orders common looms at the present time 
deliberately handicaps its future prospects. 

The whole cotton manufacturing world has found 
profit in the use of our Spindles, Temples, Rings and 
Separators. 

We trust our advice in the past has been worthy of 
confidence. 

We now recommend this loom and stake our reputa- 
tion on its success. 


What mill can afford to disregard the above facts? 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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™= FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 





--+Second to None: - - 


on the market. It holds more stock, requires less space, and needs no 
** attachments.” 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 











SRkULIONAL VEREW, 


THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, 


is strongly built, turns out even work, requires little changing, and feeds 
the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machineé Press Co.., 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
" Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 








Card Clothing of Every Description. 


(Fall River, Mass. . ” 
FACTORIES: \ manchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





ESTABLISHED 1365. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 
2816 N. 4th Strest, ” a 2 ee 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP. 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“31894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Solej]Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P Open Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for we caving ha rsteds, Woolens and 
Dre pews. Positive » Open Shed Dobby 
for light vr heavy weaving 


Satinets, Jeans, Flannels, 


es Wire puck and Gunny Le« 
stry, B russels Le« — Printing 
Denwee and Sitting Fram 


180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street. 





CHAS. W. GESSLER, Prop 


NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our New Works and Office - - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Philadelphia. 


#® Our Name on Every Picker. -* 





CERRY & Son, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilied and Repaired. 
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Grray OPENERS 


y,2) Ae LAPPERS® 
Machine © eLOWELL® MAS S 








~ Ener Wards ar: World's Fairy 


— 


Parkuurst BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
' 
On 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ama Picher F"*"ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars, 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, NW. J. 




















Textile Machinery. 


Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames, 
Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 


H. G. McKERROW & CO. 


Sole Agents in U. 8. and Canada for 


Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
Wam. Ayrton & Co., England. 


“ VERVIERS” Paper Tubes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING. 


Worthington Building, 3! State St., Boston, Mass. 





MACHINERY 





THOS. J. HILL, Pr nd Tr M. C. PIERCE, and Sec’y 


rovibanas Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combe = bn ap Winders, Worste oe a a I'wisters, Fluted 
"Re 11s Fi Spindle », dente, Bols qo "Tt abe ty Etc. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CARDS, SPINNING 
DRAWING FRAMES 
MASON 

MACHINE WORKS & 
COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


MULES LOOMS 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO. 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers. 


CLINTON. . . MASS 














FACTORIES? 


wasramass YAN ME RICAN 


PHUADELPHIA PAD 
PROVIDENCE. R/ 

OWo. ANDOVER.MASS Card Cloth othin Co 
"Wine POLE .MASS, 


LAWRENCE. MASS WANUEACURENS 5 o¥ oF ENE 
lLawet.. MASS 9 OF SRETON. 


MANCHESTER. NH. CARD CLOTS om WERDVE QOVAT 


SURE ACE GROUND © 
Estimated Given s Orders orrice: Knowies Bipc. 


Filled Promptly at each Faclory ©“ WorRc ESTER: MASs- 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS (¢ 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Oftice ‘and Work ks a ‘Webs sone Squar re, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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International Safety Solvent Co. 


Incorporated 1895. Capital, $500,000. 


DEGREASING of WOOL 


BY THE 


New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 
Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an Increased Yield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. 
Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 
Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria 
Huneary, Russia, Argentine ‘fe iblic, Uruguay, Cape Colony, Ne w Sk yath Wales, New Zea 


land, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, an a We stern Australia. 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and iit 
PQ. Box (002. - 49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 





UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


By investigating 
OUR PROCESS 
OF WINDING. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 
will advance their 


interests 


HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind- 
ing and also on special machines. 
ON LY COLD MEDAL awarded on textile machinery at the 


Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


EF. 2. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, 

8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 
Patents secured in the 
terferences conducted. 


as to the validity of patents. Prepared to 


Office Established 1854. 


United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches 


CROSBY & CRECORY, 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Reissues obtained In 
made 


) give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, 


including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical -_ metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. No charg 


when possible. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. 


+ for preliminary 


of Crosby and Gregory, has 


mivice. Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
taken out for us since January, 
GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CRO SSLEY, 


(late examiner in Textile et a ne 
U Patent Office), solicitor of 


Patents, 
23 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
years’ experience; correspon. 


Nearly 20 | 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counscl; connec 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE, 

Textile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty. 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited. 





And The Machine Came Back. 


A Philadelphia machine builder has in his 
works a carpet rolling machine with a 
history. 

It was sold to a Lowell (Mass.) firm some 
time ago, but on account of dull trade or 
liquidation perhaps, it was returned to the 
seller. Later it was sold to a Kensington 
carpet dealer, but the latter found it neces 
sary, after a short while, to surrender it, for 
some reason. 

Ere long another carpet dealer up in the 
state of Pennsylvania purchased it. After 
he got it home and began to survey his run. 
ning expenses and bills-payable, he said to 
the builder, “I don’t really believe that I 
need that machine, and would be glad if you 
will take it back.” The obliging builder 
said “all right, return it.”” So, like the pro 
verbial cat, it came back again, and is now 
standing in the works, upright and chipper, 
ready for another journey. It is in order to 
say that the machine is first class in every 
respect, and was never hauled back home 
for any fault of its own. 


—~PENNSYLVANIA, Pittston. The Board of 
Trade has received a proposition from Ra 
dolph Cohen, the silk manufacturer of New 
York, to establish a plant in this place for 
the purpose of manufacturing silk band sus 
penders. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. The 


Stearns Silk Mills have lately added to their 


other lines the manufacture of brocaded 


silk. They now employ 500 hands. 


_RHODE ISLAND, Providence. The Tilling 
hast Stiles Co. hus secured control of and 


will carry on the worsted yarn business of, 


James W. Greaves & Co. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Providence. A new com.- 
pany is soon to be organized here to be 
known as the Fibroline Yarn Co. It isthe 
intention of this company to utilize flax and 
hemp fibre for the manufacture of yarn. It 
is thought that the plant will be located in 
this place qr Pawtucket. 


List of Textile Patents Issued June 30, 
and July, 1896. 
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fatus for Cleaning Wool. 562,975. 
tiche and A. Rivret, Roubaix, France. 
Azo Dye. 565,383. F. Krecke and | 

berg, Biebrich, Germany. 

Blue Letrazo Dye. 
avove, 

Bunch Arresting Varn Guide for spool 

563,755. F. W. Easton, 


Rosen 


563,385. Same 


ing machines. 
tucket, R. I. 

Cap Spinning Spindle. 64,773. J. W. 
Bamford, 


arding Engime. 552,837. A. A. Lange- 
wald, Warren, Mass. 


‘arding Engine Bend. 
Tweedale and J, 
England, 
ircular Knitting Machine. 561,176. H. 
E. Harbaugh, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
‘leaner for Spinning Ring Travelers. 
564,087. V. Knight, Hopedale, Mass 
signor to Geo. Draper & Sons. 
omposition of Matter for 
Silk. 563,214. J. H. Du Vivier, 
N.Y 

Device for Lubricating Spinning Spin- 
dies. 564,366. J. and R. 8S. Brad- 
ford, England. 

Disazo Dye. 5€3,554. F. 
enberg, Biebrich, 


Paw 


Pascoag, R. I. 


564,125. | 


Smalley, 


-and 8. 
Manchester, 


. as 


Artificial 
New York, 
Dawson, 


Krecke 
Germany 


and I, Ros- 


Dyeiag Apparatus. 563,56 
Lyons, 
Dyeing Apparatus. 
, Lexington, N. C. 
Machine Cloth 

G. les, Lowell, Mass 

y Card Clothing 
564,052. J. Weiss, 


Corron, 
France. 
564.619. ¢ A. Hunt, 


Spreader. 


to bars of flats 
pach, Germany. 

Flax Brake. 
Orange, N. J. 

Greenish Blue Dye. 564,80!. T. 

Basle, Switzerland. 

Blue Tetrazo Dye. 
F. Krecke and I. Rosenberg, Biebrich, Ger 
many. 

Knitting Machine. 
Leicester, England. 
Kaitting Machine 
thread mechanism. 563,231 and 


Rans 


564,358 A Angell, West 
Sand 
meyer, 


Greenish 563,386. 


564,886. Johnson, 
Reinforcing 
63,232 H. 
E. Harbaugh, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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HMuitting Stockings. 565,759 and 
F E. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 

Loom. 563,611. J. H. Northrop, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Northrop Loom Co. 

Loom Beam Clamp or Lock. 
J.H. Northrop, assignor to Geo. Draper & 


563,740 


563,610, 


sons. 

Loom Jacquard Mechanism, 
O. W. Shaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom Picker Stick Check. 
E. Sartwell, Troy, Vermont 

Loom Shedding Mechanism, 565,346. - 
F, Wicks and bl. 8. Roy, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle. 563,179 A. 

« New Bedtord, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle. 563,445. J. B 
Fall River, Mass 

Loom Shuttle Actuating Mechanism. 
563,345. J.F. Wicks and B.S. Roy, Worces 
ter, Muss. 

Loom Shuttle Box Operating 

563,020. J 
Eccles, England. 

Loom Shuttle Box Operating Mech- 
anism, 564,3 R. B. Goodyear, Phila., Pa 

Loom Temple. 564,136. M. J. Armstead, 
Lowell, Mass., assignor to Dutcher Loom 
femple Co 

Loom Temple. 54,166. E. 8S. and W. I 
Stimpson, us-igned as above 

Means for Fastening Card Clothing to 
flats of revolving flat carding engines. 
564,691. R. W. Hanton, Newton, Mass 
signor to Pettee Machine Works 

Machine for Manufacturing Multiple 


563,315. 


563,067, W. 


Isherwood, 


Dandelin, 


Mech- 


anism. Cowburn and C, Peck, 


, as 


cams. 564800. J. Price, London, England 

Machine for Printing and Finishing 
pile fabrics. 563,024. J. Dunlap, Phila., Pa 

Narrow Weave Loom Let-off 
S. Waite, Lowell, Mass, 

Piush Burr tor Circular Kaitting Ma- 

564,360. W.M. Bell, Milton, N. Y 

Ring and Traveler Clearer. 564,124. EF 
and 8S. Tweedale and J. Smalley, Manches 
ter, England. 


Spindle. 


562,989 


chines. 


564,905. E. and 8S. Tweedale and 
J. Smalley, Manchester, England. 
Spinning Hing Holder. 
Thacker, Fall River, Mass. 
Stop Motion for Roving, Drawing and 
563,343. KE. Welty, 


562,986. 


concentrating machines, 
Utica, N. Y 

Thread Guide for Spinning and Doub- 
ling machines, 563,696. E. and 8. Twee 
dale and J. Smalley, Manchester, England, 

Weaving Needle 564,332. H. B. Morris, 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
Grant, Fall River, Mass. 


563,165. J. W 


*RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Rhode 
Island Spool & Bobbin Co., Benonlt Hawk. 
ins, manager, and the Woonsocket Bobbin 
Works, recently purchased by Messrs 
Brown, of Providence, and Parker, of 
Lowell, have consolidated under the name 
of the Woonsocket Bobbin Co. The machin 
ery and business of the consolidated concern 
will be in the building formerly occupied 
by the Woonsocket Bobbin Works. Mr 
Hawkins is the superintendent of the new 
company 





ONE MAN’S PROFIT 
BY ORDERINC YOUR 


market. 
good service to you. 


STANDARD WROUGHT 


$ 
4 
4 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
STEAM SUPPLIES resem 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


ows thine ofr 
Valves, Cocks, Engineers’ Tools 


and Supplies are strictly High Grade, and invariably give satisfaction. 
can order from our Illustrated Catalogue at a material saving in time, money 
and attention; also with the certainty of getting the very best goods in the 
If you do your own steam-fitting about the mill, we can be of 


You 


JoHn Simmons Co. 


106-110 Centre St., NEW YORK. 
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C. J. H. WOODBURY. 


The secretary and treasurer of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, C. J. H. Woodbury, is well known 
to the textile manufacturers throughout 
the country, through his connection with 
this organization, and his many years’ 
work in the service of mill mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

He was born at Lynn, Mass., where 
he still resides, and is a descendant of 
New 
England in the Dorchester Bay Colony 
settled in 
known as Salem. 


John Woodbury, who came to 


in 1623, and what is now 

His early education was obtained in 
the public schools of his native city, 
after which he took the civil engineer 
ing course at the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, and, having spent 
the long summer vacations in engineer 
ing offices, was ready for practical work 
on leaving school, his first duties in this 
connection being the testing of water 
works pumping engines, under the 
supervision of boards of engineers. 

In order that he might obtain a prac 
tical knowledge of general mill work, 
he entered the repair shop of a mill 
where he worked for several months. 

In 1873 he entered the service of the 
Mill Mutual 


special inspector and 


Insurance Companies as 
engineer, later 
becoming vice-president of the Boston 


Mutual 


resigning in-1894 to accept his present 


Manufacturers’ Insurance Co., 
position in the engineering department 
of an electrical corporation. 

During his connection with insurance 


companies, he made exhaustive investi- 


gations pertaining to fire hazards in 
mills, reaching valuable results; among 
other subjects which especially engaged 


his attention, being automatic sprink- 
lers, the fire risks of electric lighting, 


electric transmission of power, and 
lubrication. 

After closely studying the question 
from many standpoints, he formulated 
the precedents of slow-burning con- 
struction, for which he has obtained an 
almost world wide reputation, and did 
much to extend these methods of build- 
ing by his contributions to the technical 
press, in which these millwrights’ tradi- 
tions, which had been in practice in 
New 


published for the first time. 


England for many years, were 
In 1883 he received from the Société 


Industrielle de Mulhouse a medal, 
(which is said to be the only one con- 
ferred upon an American) for his work 
on mill construction, and in 1885, from 
the city of Philadelphia, on the nomina- 
tion of the Franklin 


Scott medal, for his 


Institute, the John 
excellent rules 
for ‘‘securing safety in the use of elec- 
tric lighting in mills.” 

In addition to the writings mentioned, 
Mr. Woodbury has contributed numer- 
ous papers on various subjects at the 
meetings of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and other 
technical and engineering societies of 
which he isa member. ‘These have at- 
tained wide popularity owing to the 
clear and concise way he has of adapt- 
ing scientifie 


principles to practical 


work. 
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During his service as secretary and 
treasurer of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, the organization has made 
great advancement, the last annual re- 
port of the treasurer showing that its 
membership has doubled, its income 
tripled, and the number of pages in the 
transactions quadrupled. This is due 
is no small measure to Mr. Woodbury’s 
wide acquaintance with cotton manufac- 
turers, his invariably genial and courte- 
ous treatment of all people having oc- 
casion to do business with the same, and 
a very firm advocacy of opening the 
doors of the association to all whose in- 
terests would be benefitted by member- 
ship, instead of making it too exclusive 
in character. 
the following 
letters recently issued to the association, 


It may be assumed that 
extracts from circular 
represent his views on the subject : 
«Your problems are also problems 
of some of your colleagues, and your 
methods of meeting such issues may be 
broadened by coming in touch with the 
course of others in like circumstances. 
The to the 
membership is just what the members 


worth of this association 


make it, and no more.” 


««By reason of its close relations with 


progress in cotton manufacture, it seeks 
the support and affiliation of those en- 
gaged in the business and tributary 
occupations. 

«‘The purpose of the association is to 
render itself aggressively useful to the 
cotton manufacturing interests by afford- 
ing every facility for an interchange of 
experiences and opinions. Its functions 
are strictly limited to the practical sides 
of these problems, and do not extend 
to ethical or political matters not within 
its chosen field.” 

Mr. Woodbury is a past vice-presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me- 
chanical the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 


Engineers, member of 
Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He has 
received the honorary degree of Master 


of Arts, from Tufts College. He is a 


WORLD 


non-resident lecturer on engineering 
subjects in several colleges, and has 
made some noted contributions in the 
way of writings on colonial history. 

As a citizen he has always taken an 
active interest in the affairs of his native 
city, especially in educational lines, 
having been a member of the School 
Committee for nine years, a portion of 
the time being chairman of the same. 
He is also a director of the International 
Trust Co., of Boston. 

Notwithstanding the great demands 
made upon Mr. Woodbury’s attention 
in his various occupations, he always 
finds time to meet those who wish to 
consult him on various matters, and his 
unfailing courtesy to all with whom he 
comes in contact has made him justly 
popular with a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 


O. R. Youna. 


si 
—The 


Fletcher from several of the large en- 


reported retirement of Chas. 


terprises with which he has long been 
associated, promises to make widespread 
changes in the woolen industry of Rhode 
Island. It is said that Mr. Fletcher 
will decline the presidency of the Eng- 
lish woolen syndicate next year, when 
his five year term expires, and that he 
will dispose of his controlling interest 
addition. He has 
given $600,000 of the common stock of 


in the concern, in 


his Oswego woolen mill to his sons and 
active lieutenants, and will relieve him- 
self of the management of that concern, 
although continuing to look after the 
woo. buying and yarn production. He 
sold the 
now being turned into a rubber factory. 


has Saxon mills, which are 


It is possible, too, that he may sell the 


Saranac mills and the Narragansett 
hotel, Mr. 


Fletcher has demonstrated his ability to 


both in Providence. 
pull large enterprises through periods 
of financial depression with profit, and 
has well earned the greater leisure that 
he is looking forward to. 
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Directory Issues. 


The TEXTILE WORLD publishes four special 
issues during the year, which include direc 
tories of all the textile establishments in the 
United States, giving the name of mill, loca 
tion, railroad connections, distances, officers, 
agent, superintendent, capacity of the mill, 
kind of goods made, whether there is water 
or steam power, whether there is a dye 
house or not, selling agent, and in many in- 
stances, the name of the man who does the 
buying. These directory issues are illustrated 
by specially prepared maps of the different 
states, showing the location of each city and 
town where there is a textile establishment, 
and only such towns are given. 

This directory is the most complete and 
accurate published, regardless of price, Our 
perfect system of gathering statistics in con 
nection with the TEXTILE WORLD, and the 
plan of rewards offered for corrections, as 
well as the system of revising the informa 
tion quarterly, makes these directory issues 
unsurpassed, 

We also publish a special issue containing 
directory of the manufacturing clothiers, 
cloak and suit makers, jobbers and large re- 
tailers buying from manufacturers, The 
directory issues are as follows: 


Manufacturing Clothiers, January Number 
Suit and Cloak Makers, « “ 


Jobbers and Large Buyers, i “ 
Middle States Mill Direct’ry, April e 
South’rn and West’rn States, July « 
New England States, October “ 


Subscription price of $2 per year includes 
all these special numbers without extra 
charge. Price of single copies of directory 
issues, 50 cents. 


Textile Imports and Exports. 


Exports of raw cotton during the fis- 
cal year of 1895-96 show a decrease of 
$14,000,000, compared with the previ- 
ous twelve months, while shipments of 
cotton cloths increased $2,500,000. 

Importations of woolen cloths in- 
creased by #5,500,000, and those of 
dress goods by the same amount during 
the corresponding period. 

Other large increases in importations 
are shown thusly: raw silk, $4,000,000 ; 
raw wools, $7,000,000; rags and waste, 
$700,000; knit woolen fabrics, $1,600,- 
000. 

Decreases in importations are shown 
by cotton laces and cotton dress goods, 
$1,000,000 ; silk thread and piece goods, 
$1,700,000; silk laces and embroider- 
ies, $2,000,000; all other silk goods 
nearly $2,000,000; carpets, $500,000. 


Take What Consolation We May. 


The anticipations indulged in all sum- 
mer by the woolen manufacturers, of an 
improved, if not a good business, fail of 
realization. This year saw woolen 
manufacturers in the market much 
earlier than usual with the spring goods. 
Never in years have New York buyers 
had shown to them so great a variety of 
domestic woolens. In every line, from 
the coarsest to the very finest grades, the 
mills surpassed themselves in order to 
induce buyers to place orders; goods 
conspicuous for their variety, excellence 
and low cost failed to bring response. 
This is a great discouragement to the 
mills. 

Unfortunate it certainly is, but not 
wholly disastrous. The present de- 
pression, the failure of the light weight 
season, brings with it some lasting ben- 
eficial results. The standard of Ameri- 
can goods, because of the great compe- 
tition to attract, has been lifted to a 
plane of merit that must, in future sea- 
sons, prove a certain protection against 
further encroachments from foreign 
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goods; and in the cheaper lines the 
standard attained raises a barrier which 
almost excludes 


present competition 


from abroad. The foreign standard may 
be still further advanced, it is true, but 
having forced their way to the front in 
these lines, American manufacturers 
will make a strong fight to maintain 


their position. 


The Cartailment on Cotton Yarn. 


A meeting of cotton yarn spinners 
held at the 
Providence, August 6th. A 


was Narragansett hotel, 
general 
discussion of the state of trade followed 
organization, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a resolution em- 
bodying the sense of the meeting with 
regard to the proposed plan of curtail- 
ment. This committee reported the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

‘‘Whereas, at this meeting of cotton 
yarn spinners called at Providence to 
consider the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the cotton yarn business, and 
to adopt measures ‘for relief, letters 
were read from the managers of the 
principal yarn mills who were unable 
to attend, expressing their approval of 
whatever plan of curtailment could be 
agreed upon, and promising their hearty 
co-operation. 

‘« Therefore, be it resolved that it is the 
unanimous sense of this meeting that 
a curtailment of one-half the ordinary 
production be effected during the month 
of August, and longer, should the pres 
sent state of the market continue to 
render it necessary. 

‘‘The secretary ‘of this meeting is re- 
quested to bring this resolution to the 
notice of each individual or corporation 
making cotton. yarns, in order that 
unanimous and immediate action may 
be taken, it being understood that each 
mill may arrange the method of curtail- 
ment to suit its own convenience; but 
it is recommended that in no case should 
the stoppage be less than for one-half 
the ordinary running time during the 
month of August.” 

Without going into this matter in de- 
tail, it may be said that the good sense 


which dictated this action is generally 


recognized, and the agreement bids fair 


to be carried out without exception. It 
is of decided advantage that each mill is 
left to manage the curtailment to suit 
its own convenience. In consequence, 
there is not likely to be more than a 
partial shut-down at any point at the 
same time, a feature that will be greatly 
appreciated by merchants, most of whom 
are forced to carry their customers 
A uniform 
shut-down, moreover, may prove almost 


through periods of idleness. 


as expensive for some mills as it does 
economical for others. We cannot see 
how a greater number could be pleased 
than by the present arrangement. 

It is also a matter of congratulation 
that 
shown among the yarn men. It 


such unanimity of sentiment is 
will 
tend to the general advantage of all, 
and if we may judge from the general 


ge 
acceptance of the arrangement it will 
of the 


‘sholding the umbrella” for the few. 


not prove to be a case many 


Don’t Begrudge a Profit. 


A recent circular issued by Messrs. 
George Draper & Sons makes such a 
good point that we cannot refrain from 
commenting upon the same, 

The circular refers to an 
little 


tender’s 


ingenious 


specialty of theirs, a spooler 


knot trimmer, described else. 


where in this issue. It is extremely 


simple and admittedly inexpensive to 
make, but the price charged is $1.00. 
This little device, it is claimed, and we 
have always found that the claims of 
this firm are substantiated by facts, will 
accomplish results which have been 
aimed at for many years, which results 
would be cheap if accomplished by 
machines costing hundreds of dollars. 
This little device does the work, and 
yet because there is manifestly a wide 
margin between the cost of manufactur- 
ing and the selling price, some manu- 
facturers object to purchasing it on the 
score of high price. 

The firm’s remarks on this point are 


so pertinent, and apply to so many cases, 
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that we cannot do better than to quote 


what they say. Frankness is one of 
the many.features of this firm, and by 
it they have won the confidence of the 
trade to a very marked degree. 

«These knot trimmers are used in 
many mills where a good thing is ap- 
preciated, but in several instances there 
has been objection made on account of 
the price asked. Certain economies 
are made very expensive to those prac- 
ticing them. If we had made an elabo- 
rate machine evidently costing hundreds 
of dollars for the mechanism, we could 
undoubtedly have sold the same to mills, 
should we be able to guarantee that it 
would cure the trouble caused by long 
ended knots. The usual mill would be 
glad to pay as high as one thousand 
dollars to be guaranteed against this 
evil. We are selling a device whose 
use will largely accomplish this benefit, 
and the total expense to the mill is but 
a few dollars at the most. In the face 
of this fact its sale meets opposition 
simply because it appears to be sold at 
We 
type of human nature that is not willing 


a profit. cannot understand the 
to pay a dollar for an article apparently 
costing twenty-five cents, when the bene- 
fit gained to the mill may be worth 
hundreds of dollars. 

“Explaining this special case, we 
will say that this knot cutter was de- 
veloped, after patient trial and consider- 
able expense, by a prominent mill man 
done much in other lines to 
We 
taken this device and had it patented 


who has 


improve mill machinery. have 


under an arrangement by which the 
inventor gets a share of the profits. 
We charge one dollar each, and are 
perfectly free to say that they do not 
cost us over twenty-five cents to manu- 
facture. Should we sell them to every 
mill in the country at the price asked, 
the inventor will still be very poorly 
rewarded for his contribution to the 
cotton manufacturing art, and we our- 
selves shall have been scantily remuner- 
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ated for the expense of patenting, sell- 
ing and general expense involved. 

‘«We have enlarged upon this matter 
at some length, not for the mere sake 
of introducing this little device, but for 
the reason that it furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to point a moral which may 
have weight in the future in dealing 
with more important cases.” 


Buyers’ Misrepresentations. 


In the knitting department of the June 
issue, there was an interesting paper on 
estimating the cost of hosiery, in which 
many salient points are brought forward. 
The writer touched upon the unscrupu- 
lous methods employed by some buyers 
to bear down the prices of goods. Ina 
recent conversation with one of the best 
posted men in the trade, an instance of 
this kind was narrated, and probably 
almost every manufacturer can match the 
story by one from his own experience, 
only it does not always happen that 
there is a mutual friend who can set par- 
ties straight, and enable them to circum- 
vent the wily buyer. 

In calling upon a manufacturer not 
one hundred miles from New York, our 
friend was asked if he was acquainted 
with Jones, another manufacturer mak- 
ing practically the same line of goods as 
Smith, the man upon whom he was call- 
**O, yes,” said our friend Brown, 
“I know him very well.” ‘ Well,” says 
Smith, “if you have any influence with 
him, I wish you would see him and try 
to dissuade him from the suicidal course 
he is taking in quoting the prices that he 
has. We are making identically the 
same grade of goods, and he is quoting 
$1.12} on a line of goods that cannot be 
sold at a profit under $1.25. He is sim- 
ply ruining the trade, and it seems to me 
as if he would ruin himself.” 

‘I am surprised to hear that,” said 
Brown, ‘‘as I had always supposed that 
Jores was a sensible man, although I 
know he is a very close figurer, and | 
know as well as you do, that no man can 
sell those goods at those prices, and 


ing 
ing. 
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keep out of the sheriff's hands very 
long.” 

Brown, in the course of the day, 
dropped in to see Jones, and after some 
general introductory conversation, Jones 
broke in, “See here, Brown, you know 
Smith very well, I believe.” -*‘Yes, I 
do,” said Brown. ‘*Well, Smith is play- 
ing havoc with our trade, and certainly 
cutting his own throat, as well as injur- 
ing our business and everyone’s else. 
He is quoting such and such goods at 
$1.12}, and you know that they cannot 
possibly be put on the market for less 
than $1.25.” Brown said, **How do you 
know that he is doing so?" ‘*Why, 
Robinson, the buyer, told me that he 
had those figures quoted him by Smith 
only a few days ago.” 

Back goes Brown to Smith, and tells 
his tale. ‘‘Why, Robinson is the man 
who told me that Jones was quoting that 
figure,” said Smith. ‘Now, can you 
bring Jones and myself together, and I 
think we can fix this thing up.” Brown 
thought t' at could easily be arranged, 
and did so, and when Brown and Smith 
got together, Robinson was sent for, and 
confronted with his duplicity, and backed 
down completely. 

This sort of thing is being done in the 
trade every day, and even the best and 
most experienced manufacturers are de- 
ceived, and frequently become despond- 
ent over the state of affuirs that the trade 
has got into and the prices that buyers 
tell them are quoted by competitors, 
when they feel that they are manufactur- 
ing at prices which should defy competi- 
tion. It needs backbone to decline 
orders when the alternative is closing 
down the plant or piling up stock, but 
unless in exceptional cases, such as pre- 
serving one’s organization for a time, it 
is better to let the unprofitable order go, 
and let the other fellow take it. 


of the Silk Association of 
America. 


Statistics 


The Silk Association of America has 
just issued its statistics of imports in 
fiscal years, ending June 30. ‘The ports 


given are New York, Philadelphia, 
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Chicago and Boston, with the invoice 
value in dollars. The articles included 


are: piece . goods, satins, orapes, 
plushes, velvets, ribbons, laces, shawls, 
gloves, cravats, handkerchiefs, hose, 
threads and yarns, braids and bindings, 
silk and worsted, silk and cotton, silk 
and linen. 

The showing by months: 


Months. 
July 95 
August 
September . 
October 
November . 
December . 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June. 


1,921,980 
2,814,681 
2,363,734 
2,014,945 
1,953,285 
1,613,108 
2,647,575 
2,129,559 
9 99% 999 
at). ist 
1,502,049 
1,444,545 
1,096,991 

23,727,672 
The comparison of the two years just 

passed : 

Articles. 

Silk Piece Goods 

Satins 

Crapes 

Piushes 

Velvets 

Ribbons 

Laces 

Shawls 

Gloves 

Cravats ° 

Handkerchiefs 

Huse 


1895-96. 
12,538,449 
74,497 
7,018 
274,966 
2,576,790 
1,302,816 
2,379,685 
66,353 
132,217 
88,242 
677,803 
98,811 
905,929 
545,072 


184-95. 
14,910,710 
$2,677 
13,4°3 
265,23 
2,196,706 
1,287,952 
2,173,559 
5,497 
197,172 
30,803 
6t 3,0"2 
127 2-9 
1,057,291 
672,172 
99,193 225,059 
1,739,711 2 859,416 
22,205 1,v10 


23,529,757 27,124,060 


Threads and Yurns 
Braids and Bindings 
Siik and Worsted , 
Silk and Cotton 

Silk and Linen 


Totals 


The Ohio Shoddy Bill. 


The bill recently before the Ohio leg- 


islature, requiring every shoddy gar- 
ment to be tagged as such, was not 
reached on the calendar of that body be- 
fore adjournment. The bill passed the 
house and went to the senate, where it 
was referred to the committee on manu- 
This 


to the senate with 


factures and commerce. com- 


mittee returned it 


favorable recommendations and it was 








placed on the senate calendar. It is 
said that the measure could have com- 
manded a majority, but a two-thirds 
vote is necessary to take a bill out of 
its order on the calendar of the Buckeye 
general court. ‘There is some proba- 
bility, however, that it may become a 
law at the next session. 


The Death of George P. (rant. 


News of the sudden death of George 
P. Grant from appendicitis, in Boston, 
August 8, came with a great shock to 
his large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, who are numbered by the hun- 
dreds in textile circles. There was 
searcely a better known mill man in 
Rhode Island, and none more highly 
esteemed. 

Mr. Grant was a self-made man in 
the fullest sense of the word, who won 
his success step by step, finding time as 
he went along to serve his country and 
community. He had just entered into 
that leisure to which his 40 years of up- 
building labor had entitled him, a lei- 
sure that would have been fruitful in its 
benefits to himself and many others. 
Death came amid the fullness of life, 
and the world is so much poorer. 

Thirty-seven years ago Mr. Grant 
began a noteworthy term of service 
with Greene & Daniels, of Central 
Falls, R. I., who then operated what 
was known as the Maies & Jenks Mill. 
When the war opened Mr. Grant en- 
listed in Co. H, 9th R. I. Vol. Infantry, 
serving as first corporal a full term. 
Upon returning he reassumed his duties 
with Greene & Daniels, leaving in 1868 
to engage in business in Worcester. 

A year later, upon the death of Sam- 
uel IT. Mallery, who had long been su- 
perintendent for Greene & Daniels, Mr. 
Grant was called to take the vacancy, 
although he was scarcely 25 years old. 
The firm at this time had just fairly es- 
tablished itself in its fine new plant in 
Pawtucket. 

In 1876 Gen. Horace Daniels, the 
junior partner, died, and a year later, 
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when the concern was incorporated as 
the Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co., Mr. 
Grant was made agent. On the death 
of the founder of the company, Benj. 
F. Greene, in 1886, Mr. Grant was also 
elected treasurer. Within a few years 
he completely changed the running ma- 
chinery of the concern. 

In spite of his busy life Mr. Grant 
found time to discharge several public 
trusts. He had been president of the 
Council of Lincoln, R. I., and served 
that town four terms as representative 
to the general assembly, declining fur- 
ther renomination. He was the first 
president of the Lincoln Republican As- 
sociation, and continued to the last as a 
director of the Pacific National Bank, of 
Pawtucket, and the Atlantic Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of Providence. He was 
a member of the Central Falls Baptist 
Church, with the good works of which 
he was ever identified. 

Mr. Grant leaves two sons, the older, 
George P., Jr., being treasurer of the 
Grant Yarn Co., of Fitchburg, after 
having served as his father’s assistant. 
The younger son is a student at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

Mr. Grant, fifteen months ago, sev- 
ered his connection with the Greene & 
Daniels Co., retaining only the presi- 
dency of the Grant Yarn Co. He did 
this in order that he might take an ex- 
tended European trip, believing that he 
had earned respite from the manifold 
responsibilities of mill management. 
His resignation was regretfully re- 
ceived, and upon the day of his retire- 
ment the overseers and foremen pre- 
sented him with a diamond stud. 


The Late Richard Greenwood. 


Social circles of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, and the dye trade of the country 
at large, have lost in the death of 
Richard Greenwood a prominent and 
useful figure. Mr. Greenwood died at 
his home in Frankford, July 19th. 

He was born at Todmorden, York- 
shire, England, September Ist, 1821, 
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and came to this country with his father 
when six years of age. At an early age 
he entered the employ of the firm of 
Briggs & Quicksall, and after learning 
the dyeing business he took charge of 
their plant, which, at that time, was one 
of the most extensive in the country. 
After the fire which destroy ed this 
plant, Mr. Greenwood for a short time 
managed the dyeing department of 
Garsed & Co., but being ambitious and 
desirous of going into business on his 
own account, he in company with Wil- 
liam Bault started, in a small way, on 
1865, the Dye & 
Bleach Works, on Third and Canal Sts. 


August 15, Globe 

From the start the business prospered, 
and they soon found their plant too 
small. In looking for larger quarters, 
they purchased a large piece of ground 
at the corner of Worth and Oxford Sts., 
Frankford, and in January, 1868, re- 
moved their works to the new building 
they had just completed. Owing to in- 
creasing business they were compelled, 
from time to time, to add new buildings, 
until to-day their works are among the 
largest and most complete in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Greenwood was married in 1852 
to Miss Schofield, whose family were 
old residents of Frankford. 
member of the Paul 
Frankford, 
and being known to his community for 


He was a 
Street M. E. church of 
many years as a man of public spirit 
and sterling worth, his demise has nat- 
urally been noted throughout the trade 
and in the daily press with expressions 
of respect and deep regret. 

He leaves a widow, three sons, John 
I., Daniel R. and Horace T., 


their 


who have 


been connected with father in 
business, and a daughter, the wife of 
Robert S. DeBow, Ph. D., Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Collegeiate In- 


stitute for Greek. 


Rev. 


A New Silk Yarn. 


Among the many marked improve- 


ments of late years in the manufacture 


of textiles, none have achieved in so 
short a while a greater success than the 
meritorious, and we might add, almost 


marvelous invention (covered by letters- 


patent) which produces the very su- 


perior quality of faney silk yarns, and 


which are better known in the mar- 
ket by their special trade-mark, «+Silk- 
Lour.” This special make of yarn is 
manufactured exclusively by The Silk- 
Lour Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, and is 
said to contain numerous advantages 
over any silk yarn hitherto produced in 
this or any foreign market, by reason 
of its being manufactured from pure 
silk only. 


(ress goods of every description. 


It is thoroughly adapted for 
The 
improved method by which this com- 
pany produces their Silk-Lour yarns 
enables them, we are told, to sell their 
products at about one-half the price 


that other silk-nib yarns have hereto 


fore been sold for. 


The Champion Sewing Machine Com- 
pany’s New Home. 


The 
outlines the 


annexed engraving faithfully 


imposing mill recently 
bought and occupied by the Champion 


of Philadelphia. 


Its accessible location, magnitude and 


Sewing Machine Co., 
equipment for manufacturing make it 
one of the most valuable properties in 
Each of the 
six floors affords 10,000 square feet of 
foot of 
lighted by windows, north, south, east 


that famous city of mills. 


space, every which is well 


and west. Ventilation and light are 


unobstructed, a feature which only 


The 


original intent was to erect a mill which 


operatives can fully appreciate. 


would be devoted to heavy manufac- 
tures; hence, the walls were built ex- 
traordinarily thick, and were cemented 
with extra precaution, 

The power equipment contemplated 
a large production, and for several 
years the engines and boilers were fully 
employed by the well-known concern 
which established and formerly operated 


the plant, but which, through the muta- 
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tions of business, retired and transferred 
its well reared structure to other hands. 
The propelling force equals 330 horse 
power, consisting of two 150 h.p., and 
one 30 h.p. engines, with ample boiler 
capacity for the steam plant. 

The building is located at the corner 
of American and Diamond Sts., close to 
the tracks of the Reading Railroad, 
making it convenient for customers, 
and favoring the concern with shipping 
facilities. The dimensions are 118 by 
86 feet, with a lighted vault extending 
along the American street side of the 
mill for storing coal and bulky com- 
modities. fire 
each floor to the pavement. 

The Champion Sewing Machine Co. is 


Six escapes run from 


to devote to its business the three lower 
floors, offering the upper lofts at a 
rental to 


reasonable parties wishing 


rooms with power. The concern will 


push the manufacture of Champion 
sewing machines, crochet and knitting 
machines for underwear on a larger 
scale than ever, augmenting its produc- 
tion by the manufacture of high grade 
bicycles, which feature 
added, and a large number of 


has already 
been 
wheels turned out. 

The career of the Champion Sewing 
Machine Co. has been steadily progres- 
1880, the 
having been marked by several expan- 


sive, dating from interval 


sions. The business policy of the com- 


pany has always been conservative, 
and the integrity and energy of the 
founders, and the practicability of their 
inventions have won for them a success 
which finds its fitting climax in their 


latest enlargement. 


The Princess Maud’s Trousseau. 


The selection by Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess of Wales, of two full-dress 
lengths from numberless Bradford pat- 
terns submitted, is said to have already 
had a stimulating effect on the trade of 
that manufacturing centre. ‘These pat- 
terns were for the wedding outfit of the 


Maud. This 
achievement was brought about by the 


Princess very notable 
Mayor of Bradford, who seems to have 
feared that he would be unable to collect 
his salary unless he did something to en- 
courage home industry, for although 
that city has recently experienced a 
short period of marked prosperity, there 
is a serious outlook for her export trade 
with the United States. 
one admits that English men and women 


Nearly every- 


possess an unreasonable prejudice in 
favor of foreign dress goods, and what 
efficacy would there be in their denying 
it, as long as the statistics show that 
£11,000,000 sterling go out of that 
country every year for the purchase of 
foreign dress goods. 

There was only one way to turn the 
engulfing tide—to obtain royal favor. 
After long consideration, the Princess 
indited an epistle to the Mayor, saying 
that the Bradfordites need not longer be 
afraid of foreign competition, she having 
selected two full-dress lengths for the 
approaching family festivities. It was 
thought, however, that if the unbiased 
opinion of those supposably competent 
to judge could be obtained on the worth 
and quality of the Bradford goods, it 
would further serve to disabuse the 
world of fashion, also of unfashion of its 
£11,000,000 sterling prejudice. 

So the Mayor arranged a reception at 
his residence in Hyde-Park-court, and 
invited a very large company to meet 
the fabricvs that had been entered for 
We learn 
that many accepted, including Sir Gull 
and Lady Gull, Lord Duff, and a lot of 
other ladies, there being only one plain 
woman in the 


favor at Marlborough House. 


crush. The Times, in 
commenting on the affair, went into 


rhapsodies over the range of coloring 


and delicacy of texture displayed—pre- 


But the two 
full-dress lengths selected for the prin- 
cess trousseau were not exhibited. The 
Princess wished to avoid vulgar adver- 
tising. ‘Two merchants have lost the 
chance of their lives, but Bradford has 
been saved. 


sumably of the fabrics. 
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Smoke Prevention. 


Abstract of a paper read by Prof. Benjamin 
of the Case School of Applied Mechanics, be 
tore the Engineers’ Club, of Cleveland. 


Prevention is better than cure, and 
the only true way to treat the smoke 
evil is to prevent it. 

Quite a number of experiments were 
made several years ago on very black, 
dense smoke. It was all collected, and 
the amount of solid matter was deter- 
mined by weight. It was found to be 
in all one-third of one per cent., or ,},, 
of the weight of the coal burned in that 
time. Probably one-half of this solid 
matter was carbon, showing that the 
amount of coal which is actually wasted 
in soot is yh, This 


shows that there is no economy in burn- 


part of the coal. 


ing smoke, as far as the manufacturer 
is concerned. It is his neighbor that 
would profit by the change. 

In preventing smoke, the principal 
requirements seem to be: 

1. That the coal shall be evenly 
heated. 

2. That there shall be a free supply 
of fresh air raised to the temperature of 
combustion. 

3. That the volatile matters distilled 
from the coal shall pass through gases 
of such temperature that they shall be 
burned, so it shall be impossible for 
these gases which distill from the coal 
to escape by the chimney, or to become 
cooled after once having been ignited. 

The great mistake that many manu- 
facturers have made in trying to invent 
a smoke-preventing device by the intro- 
duction of air about the fuel or at the 


bridge wall, is that they have not made 


their air hot enough. The introduction 
of cold air is a disadvantage rather than 
an advantage, as far as_ preventing 


smoke is concerned. It will produce 
smoke where 


There are a number of stokers on the 


none existed before. 
market which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, with uniform firing by a careful 
fireman, will operate successfully to pre- 


vent smoke, and with economy. These 


different types of stokers all have a 
common principle, that of maintaining 
the uniform thickness of the fire, and of 
supplying the air, either by means of 
steam jets, or otherwise, at a high tem- 
perature above the coal, and insuring 
that all the volatile matter shall 
through a hot place on the way to the 


pass 


chimuey. 

One of the more common forms of 
stokers consists of two inclined grates, 
all the gases being obliged to pass over 
the incandescent coal before escaping 
into the chimney, and the clinkers being 
deposited on the bottom. Another has 
a coking plate at the upper end, and 
one inclined grate running lengthwise 
of the Both 


grates. Still another device consists of 


boiler. have shaking 
a traveling grate with an endless chain 
over two pulleys, and a coking course 
at the front end, the gas passing the in- 
candescent coal on the way to the 
boiler. 

where 
the coal is placed in the ash pit and 


There is an underfed stoker, 


forced up through the grate, this being 
the same as our ordinary base burner, 
only the other side up. 

One other type is the so-called down- 
draught furnace, which is not a mechan- 
word, 
but consists of a water grate connected 


ical stoker, in one sense of the 


at the bottom of the boiler by risers, at 
the rear usually, having a drum at the 
connecting point, and a supplementary 
grate underneath, on which the half- 
burnt coal is dropped and the combus- 
Most 
obliged to pass over the grate down 


tion completed. of the air is 
through the fuel, a small amount of air 
being admitted underneath. The prin- 
ciple of all these is the same, that of 
supplying air at a high temperature 
and forving the volatile matter to pass 
over incandescent fuel. 

I presume there are other varieties 
that will work under ordinary cireum- 
with good results, and give 
good economy. The steam jet is ap- 
plicable to all of these, and is used in 


stances 
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many of them as a means of introducing 
air at a high temperature. 

The great difficulty with all mechan- 
ical stokers is the fact that in many es- 
tullishments there are very sudden de- 
mands for steam pressure, and there is 
au possibility of its being necessary to 
double the amount of steam used inside 
of fiffeen minutes or a half an_ hour. 
Many stokcrs are not adapted to that 
This 


why they have failed of adoption. A 


kind of treatment is one reason 
stoker cannot respond so readily to a 
I will 
the 


sudden demand for more steam. 


say, without prejudicing any of 
other stokers, that the down draught 
furnace is the most successful stoker for 
all such emergencies. It involves the 


use of hand firing, the coal being fed to 


the grate the same as to any grate. It 
ullows the same treatment as the ordi- 


nary open grate, and the fireman has 
the same liberty that he would have on 
any grate. 

In a paper read, by two experts of St. 
Louis, last year it was stated that in 
their opinion this form of grate was best 
adapted to cases where there were sud- 
for 
steam, and great fluctuation of the pres- 
They 


said that this form of grate had done a 


den demands large amounts of 


sure and consumption of steam. 


great deal to diminish the amount of 
smoke in St. Louis, where they are 
more unfavorably situated than we, be- 
cause they do not get as good coal. 
What seems to me to be the require- 


ig de- 


ments of a good smoke-preventil 
vice, are as follows: 

In the first place, variable feed. It 
is necessary that it should be possible 
to vary the feed of the stoker quickly 
and conveniently. In the second place, 
it is necessary that the spacing of the 
grate bars should be variable; that the 
air spaces between the bars may be 
varied, and the coarseness or fineness 
of the grate may be quickly adapted to 


the particular kind of coal used. Third, 


it is necessary that the grate bars should 


be of the automatic shaking type, so as 
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to prevent the formation of clinkers, and 
facilitate the dropping of the ash. 

Some form of air control is quite im- 
Almost stoker 


under needs a 


portant. any form of 


or grate hard service 


high chimney. The great difficulty in 
many of our establishments is that the 
chimney is not high enough, and the 
draught not powerful enough. There 
should be a margin, and the fireman 
should have the means of controlling it 
If there is not enough draught, the fire 
man cannot do anything; if there is too 
much he can easily reduce it. It is im 


possible to get good results with a 


small grate. <A grate which is large 
enough under ordinary conditions, is 
not large enough under sudden emer 
gencies. 

In order that a stoker may commend 
itself to a purchaser, it should be easily 
accessible for cleaning and 


located 


repairing, 
and it should be so that it can 
be taken.out and replaced without tear- 
ing out the whole front of the boiler. 
This is one of the serious objections to 
several forms of stokers, which other- 


Where the 
feed water is pure, the water grate is a 


wise are very desirable. 


success, and where the feed water is 
impure, the water grate is not a success. 

Among the requirements in smoke 
prevention, no item is of such impor- 
tance as good firing. <A good fireman 
can, with an ordinary grate, give good 
economy, and to a large extent prevent 
the formation of the smoke, if the boiler 
is not forced beyond its capacity. A 
good fireman is just as necessary with 
any form of stoker that has ever been 
used. The reason why so many chim- 
neys smoke is partly because there is 
not enough fireman, and also because 
there is not enough boiler. 

It has been claimed by opponents to 
mechanical stokers, or to any form of 
which is intended to 


furnace prevent 


the formation of smoke, that it is im- 
possible to realize the full duty of a 
boiler when equipped with such a de- 


vice. I know from my own experience 
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that that is not true. I have made ex- 
periments with one form of stoker, and 
continued them for several years. I[ 
found it entirely feasable to double the 
rated capacity of the ordinary return 
tubular boiler without the formation of 
smoke. Of 


being cleaned, there is a little smoke. 


course, when the fire is 
But during ordinary combustion, there 
is no smoke except the blue smoke, 
which is due to impurities. 

It is possible to double the ordinary 
rating of the boiler without smoke, with 
an ordinary mechanical stoker, and to 
expect more than this is unreasonable. 
With hand firing yon cannot go beyond 
this without making smoke and without 
limiting the life of the boiler. It has 
been found by repeated experiments 
that such attempts are made at the ex- 
pense of the boiler. 

Summing up, then, I will say, the 
principal requirements for the preven- 
tion of smoke are the adoption of a de- 
vice which shall best be adapted to the 
particular situation; second, a chimney 
of suitable size and height: third, a 
boiler which is at least half as big as it 
ought to be; and last, but not least, a 
fireman who is worth more than $1.50 


aday. 


Klax Manufacturing in Scotland and 


America. 


Let us begin with the hackling de 


partnent, rather than the scutchine, 
which goes with the growing and prep- 
aration for market. Hacklers’ wages in 
Scotland run from 18 s., or about $4.50, 
to 22 s., or $5.50. Boys in the same 
room get from 5 to 10 s., or from $1.25 
to $2.50. Sometimes these ‘*boys” ages 
run from 16 to 20 years. 

In the preparing room, of say six 
systems, Overseers get from 25 to 30 s., 
or $6.25 


spread boards get 8 s., or about $2. 


to $7.50. The girls at the 


As this is the first process in working 
after the flax comes from the hackler, 


and careful handling is necessary to 


prevent uneven yarn, most expert 


hands are assigned to this operation. 


Girls on the drawn frames get 4 to 5 s. 
(#1 to $1.25); on the roving frames, 
$1.75. 


about 7 s., or Spinning room 


overseers get about 30 s., or &7.50, 
while spinners that have two sides of 60 
Wet spin- 


ners get a few cents more, as there are 


spindles each get 7 or 8 s. 


more spindles in their frames, and finer 
work. Girls that doff the frames receive 
from 3 to 4.s.; reelers, from 5 to 9 s. 
The best machinists in these mills get 
about 28 s.; many receive less. 
American wages in the same depart- 
ments will be seen to be much higher. 
Hacklers get $12.50 and boys $6 to $7 
In the flax preparing room, the average 
of overseers is from 815 to $18, while 
girls on the spread boards get from $5 
to $6.50, and on the drawn frames from 
$4 to $5. On the roving frames, about 
$6 is theaverage. Spinning room over- 
seers get $18. Spinner girls with two 
sides from $5 to $6. Small girls doff- 
ing spinning frames get $2.50 to $3. 
Low waves abroad is not the only 
obstacle which confronts American man- 
ufacturers. The help within his reach 
is frequently far from stable. Abroad, 
the hands go into the mills when very 
young, and grow up in the business. 
They many shillings on waste. 
Yet you will find people who assert that 
American flax manufacturers do more 
work with the same number of hands 
and the same amount of machinery. My 
experiences in this country, the last 
nine years, has not borne out this claim. 
Later I shall have something to say re- 
garding flax and hemp tow, and their 
D. E. SOUTHERLAND. 


save 


working. 


The dry goods press, without ex- 
ception, finds a slight improvement in 
the jobbing business in the early days 
of August. There was an increase in 
orders on cotton goods, evidently en- 
tered to supply only immediate wants. 
Prospective purchasers appeared in the 
silk market in increasing numbers, but 
sales were not much larger. Better 
trade was noted in upholstery and dress 
goods districts, more loaded trucks 
being seen than for many weeks. There 
was more movement, too, in underwear, 
on fall goods. Failures were fewer 
than expected. 
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Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is even first, the position he is 
holding, and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, ifthe in- 
formation is at hand, 


G, N. Carrill, who bas been for a number 
of years past the chief accountant of the 
Mononghahela Coal & Coke Co., has re 
cently resigned that position, and now has 
the management of the Barnesville Mig. 
Co., at Fairmont, W. Va. 

Walter E. “arker, agent of the Pacific Print 
Works, Lawrence, Mass.; formerly agent 
of the Pacific cotton department. 

J. H. Montgomery, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Camden (Me.) Woolen Mills. 

Charles Randleman, overseer in the Pelzer 
(8. C,) Cotton Mills; formerly of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. W. Stalbrook, boss 
Woolen Co., Peterboro, 
Enfiel.!, N i. 

?. C. Ball, the spinning, 
Company, Northbridge, 
Woonsocket, 

John E. Richardson, boss dyer, R. M. & Theo 
dore Reynolds, Monson, Mass.; lg ga 
boss dyer, James Roy & Co., W. Troy, N. Y. 

W.1I. Walker, boss spinner, E xposition Cot- 
ton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Atlanta, Ga.; form 
erly Lannett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 

Eugene Stevens, boss carder, Exposition 
Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Atlanta, Ga.; 
formerly Lannett Cotton Mills, West Point, 
Ga. 

John Horan, superintendent, Eagle Woolen 
Mills, Brownsville, Oregon; from Keyser 
Woolen Co., Keyser, W. Va. 

John Ward, boss carder, Mount Hope Mill, 
Dighton, Mass.; formerly of Clinton. 

George B. Serenbatz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed deputy factory inspector, 
in place of James Cunningham, with head 
quarters in New York City office. 

Wm. Simpson, formerly with the Galt Knit- 
ting Co., Galt, Ont., has taken a position in 
Toronto. 

W. D. Acord, 
chusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga.; 
ley Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

Robert 8. Tyler has recently accepted a po- 
sition in the office of Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., having resigned his posi- 
tion in the office of W. A. Slater’s Jewett 
City Mills. 

John Foley, 
Mill, Holyoke. Mass.; 
Broad Brook, Conn. 

W. Donaldson, boss finisher, J. & G. Black’s 
mill, Thurso, Quebec; formerly Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Daniel Scullar, ~~ en Underhill 
Mfg. Co., Nutley, N. until recently su- 
perintendent, AL ‘icnitting Co., Am.- 
sterdam, N. Y 

James Pratt, loom fixer, Union Cotton Mills, 
North Adams; formerly Greylock Mill, 
North Adams. 


Auburn 
formerly 


finisher, 
Ont.; 


Paul Whitin Mtg. 
Mass.; formerly 


overseer cloth room, Massa- 
formerly Sib- 


loom fixer, Connor Bros. woolen 
until recently at 


Fred Ide, overseer of spinning, No. Pownal 
(Vt.) Manufacturing Company (cotton); 
formerly Greylock Mills, No. Adams, Mass. 

William Simpson, formerty with the Galt 
Knitting Company, Galt, Ont; has ac- 
cepted a position in Toronto. 

A. I. Malcomson, assistant superintendent 
of the Jewett Cotton Mills, Jewett City, 
Conn.; formerly of Hamilton, Ont. 

Charles W. Owen, formerly boss carder at 
Oneida, N. Y.; is now engaged in business 
for himself. 

William O’Brien, formerly of Broad Brook, 
Conn., has gone to Troy, N. Y., to take a po 
sition as boss dyer. 

Daniel A. Everly, overseer of weaving, 
Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass.; form. 
erly boss weaver, Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Robert Inglesworth, superintendent, 
in’s Mill, Northboro, Mass. 


Chap- 


Acceptances. 


Stephen Gardiner, overseer 
Lamton (Ont.) Mills. 

J. B. Harkey, overseer of carding, Chewalla 
Cotton Mill, Eufaula, Ala. 

. R. Ashmore, boss weaver, Henrietta (N. C. 
Cotton Mill 

W. E. Boggett, superintendency, 
Cordage Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

J. W. Queen, boss carder, American 
ning Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Emmanuel Spore, superintendent of the 
Titus Sheard knitting mill, Little Falls, 
N. Y.; formerly of Amsterdam. 

Daniel Keeler, carding, Saxony Knitting Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y ; tormenly carder, Star 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, ie Be 

Fred Lacy, boss weaver, new mill Berkshire 
Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 

James Anderson, mule spinning, new mill of 
Berkshire Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass.; form 
erly New Bedford. 

G. P. Taylor, agent, Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass.; formerly superintendent of same. 
Wesley Cobb, overseer of spinning, King’s 
Mountain Mfg. Co. (cotton), King’s Moun 

tain, N.C. 

O. H. Tasker, superintent, Tom bigbee Cotton 
Mills, Columbus, Miss. 

John D. Arnold, spinning <soennem, Char 
lotte Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. 

Oliver Metwies eancnaner gg ane ‘at Falls 
Woolen Co., Somersworth, .H.; formerly 
of Wilton, N. H. 

John F. Timmermann, one of the best known 
finishers in the New England States, has 
recently gone West. and is now with the 
Litchfield Woolen Mill, Litchfield, Minn. 

David Inman, boss spinner, Ross Mill, Kill 
ingly, Conn, 

Franklin N. Gay is now the superintendent 
of the Rumford Fall's Woolen Co., Rumford 
Falls, Me. 

P. H. Norton, boss carder, 
Bs n Mill, Auburn, N. 

B. Brown, boss spinner, No. 
Fo litton, 


of finishing, 


Alabama 


Spin 


Rose Valley 


3 cotton mill 
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J. R. Smith, overseer of warp dressing de- 
partment, Schugticoke (N. Y.) Woolen 
Mills. 

J. W. Sodrow, boss weaver, Bernon 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

G. W. Lavfleld, boss spinner, Matthews Cot 
ton Mill, at Selma, Ala. 

George Haight, boss carder, Kent Mfg. Co., 
Clifton Heights, la. 

W. L. Jenkins, overseer of spinning, No. } 
mill, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 5. C. 

Edward Devine, boss finixher, Riverside 
Wovlen Mill, Lebanon, N. H. 

Israel Dempsey, boss weaver, 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills. 

Walter Merns, superintendent, 
Woolen Mill Fallbrook, Ont. 

Jo-eph Bond, superintendent, Aberdeen 
Woolen Mill, Lenark, (nt.; formerly at 
Fallbrook, Ont. 

William Bailey, overseer of carding, Taft 
ville, Conn. 

Charles S Staples, superintendency, Wav 
erly Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Thomas M. Ashworth, overseer spinning in 
the new cotton mills at Henderson, N.C. 
Wm. J. Carrigan, overseer cloth room, Globe 

Mill, Woonsocket, R. 1 

O. B. Tilton, agent, Dwight Manufacturing 
Cowpuny's mill, Gadsden, Alu.; fo. merly 
Expusition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas Kirkham, foreman of the towel fin. 
ishing room, Williamstown Manulacturing 
Compuny, Williamstown, Mass. 

Charles L. Strolls, carding, the 
Muanulacturing Company, Newry 
Office, 8. C. 


Mill, 


Ludlow 


Wallace 


Courtenay 
Post 


Resignations. 


A. P. Sills, as overseer of carding, Cherry- 
ville (N.C.) Mill. 

George C. Knight, for 32 years overseer of 
weaving, Lualow Woolen Mill, Ludlow, Vt. 

Richard Barlow, agent of the Pucifie Print 
Works, Lawrence, Mass., on account of ill 
health. 

George W. Weeks, agent, Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., oving to ill health, He 
has been with the Lancaster 43 years, lY as 
ugent. 

E. F. Souls, boss spinner, Ross Mill, Kill- 
ingly, Cunn., owing to ill health. 

A. E. Jones, boss dyer, E. M. Rockwell’s Mill, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Daniel Robinson, second vice pree. of the 
H. B. Claflin Co., for nearly half a century 
connected with the hou-e, retiring from 
active business. 

Robert Allen, boss carder, Mount Hope Mill, 
Dighton, Mass. 

M.J. Connolly, as assistant superintendent, 
white goods department, Lewiston (Me. 
Bleachery. 

J. F. Carpenter, overseer cloth room, Massa 
chnsetis Mills, Lindale, Ga., has returned 
to Lowell, Mass. 

Lawrence B. Gannon, boss spinner, Faulk- 
ner Mil), No. Billerica, Muss., resigned after 
40 years’ service. 

Charles Sweeney, overseer of finishing, Jew- 
.ett City (Conn.) Mills 

F. L. Leavitt, overseer of beaming and slash 
ing, Jewett City (Conn.) Mills 

George Dorance, ergineer at the Manton 
Mill+, Manton, R. I. Itis reported he will 
go to California and engage in fruit raising. 

William Brocklehurst, over-eer of weaving, 
Richard Borden Mill, Fall River, Mass. 

George Elliott, bors spinner in No. 1 mill, 
Laconia Mill, Biddeford, Me. 
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Erastus Squires, overseer of carding for 26 
years at the Raritan (N. J.) Woolen Mill. 
A. M. Crowder, superintendent, Ada Cotton 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C,; has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in Henderson, N. C. 


E. W. Worth, boss carder, Caraleigh Mills, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

George Sunderland, overseer, Glenlyon Dye 
Works, Sa) lesville, R. I. 


Promotions. 


E. M. Spoor, boss knitter, Eagle Mills, Little 
Falle, N. Y., promoted to the superin 
tendene. of the same, succeeding George 
White, deceased. 

A.G, Huarri-, overseer of spinning, Harmony 
Mi ls, Cohoes; promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent. 


W.T. Tire, from second hand to overseer of 
weaving, Augusta Fuctory (cotton), Au 
gusta, Ga. 

Edward Ayres, to overseer of carding at the 
Raritan (N. J.) Woolen Mills, of which 
rvom be hasgbeen second hand. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wm. Nutall, proprietor of the Halcyon Knit 
ting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., was recently 
stricken with paralysis, and on account of 
his advanced age his condition is critical. 

0. H. Sampson, of Boston, senior partner of 
the firm of O. H. Sampson & Co., of Beston 
and New York, is now managing the New 
York depa: tment. 


. De Forest Danielson has been made a di 
rector of the Lockwood Company, Water. 
ville, Me., vice J. 8S. Wheelwright, de- 
ceased. 

. Harry and Fred. H Longbottom were ad- 
mitted August Ist to the firm of Longbot 
tom & Loblev, Crum Lynne, Pa. The new 
firm will continue the business of wool 
conibing and the manufacture of medium 
and tine grade yarns. 


Deaths. 


William H. Gallup, 38, ran down and killed 
by x» rain at Jones Point, New York He 
was nu native and resident of Marcellus, 
N. Y., and a member of the firm Gallup 
Bro-., teasel dealers. 

Henry L. James, 67, at his home, Williams 
bury, Mass. He was a well known woclen 
manufacturer, and prominent in political 
circles. Mr. James bad been in poor health 
for -everal years. 

John O. Booth, 58, Stafford Springs, Ct. He 

was largely interested in educational 
work there,and was once for a short while 
connected with Elijah Shaw, woolen man 
ufacturer of Wales, Mass. 
. C. Matheson, Toccoa, Ga.; member of the 
firm Matheson Merchandise Co., and sen 
of W. A. Matheson, president of the Toccoa 
Cotton Mills. 


Richard Greenwood, Philadelphia. He was 
born at fodmorden, Yorkshire, England, 
Sept. 1, 1821. He was a member »f firm R. 
Greenwood & Bault, proprietor< of the 
Globe Dye & Bleach Works at Frank‘ord. 

James D. Atkin-, 79, Florence, Ma-s; native 
ot Bosten, He removed to Fioren: e from 
Boston in 1842, and until nine years ago 
was over-eer inthe dye house, and stock 
holder in the Nonotuck Company. 

Joseph Hill, 74, Bristol, Ct. He was for 30 
years boss weaver at the Namquit Mill. 
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James Taylor, Philadelphia, a retired manu. 
facturer; killed by a passenger train on 
the Reading railroad. He was a native of 
Lancashire, England, where he manufac 
tured fine cloths. For some years he was 
in charge of adepartment of J. & J. Dob 
son’s mills. 

Joseph Aull, 40, Salem, Mass. He was over. 
seer of weaving in rooms | and 3, Naum 
keag Steam Cotton Mills. 

Joseph Cockcroft, 56, Lowell, Mass. He was 
an overseer in the wool sorting depart 
ment, Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., a 
native of England, and came here when a 
young man. 

John W. Gorside, a weaver of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was killed by atrain near New Lon 
don, Conn. 

Maurice Lowy, 50, at Hotel Majestic, New 
York City. He was a member of the tirm 
of Heinze, Lowy & Co., New York, import 
ers of hosiery. 

Henry L. Ames, on July 5th, of apoplexy. 
He was for many years a manufacturer of 
woolens at Williamsburg, Mass. 

Edgar L. Cilley, 47, at New London, N.H. He 
was assistant superintendent of the Lowell 
Machine Shop, and had been ailing for 
some time. 

Franklin 8. Hovey, 74, Beverly, Pa. He was 
tor Many years engaged in the manufac. 
ture of silks, and in later years manufac- 
tured sewing silks and cottons. 

L. B. Taft, 73, at Uxbridge, Mass. He was for 
many years overseer of dressing at the 
Calumet Mill. 

Frank Haskell, treasurer of the Westbrook 
Manufacturing Company and the Haskell 
silk Company, died suddenly July 24, at 
his private camp, Sebago, Lake, Me. Neu 
ralgia of the heart was the cause. He had 
n >t been well for some time, and had gone 
to his camp for a few days’ rest. 


Charles H. Ublig, a well-known Manchester, 
N 


. H. loom fixer, after an illness since 
March. He was born in Chemnitz, Ger 
many, in 1887 Mr. Uhlig was highly re- 
spected in Manchester. 

Beecher Shaw, a well-known mill supply 
dealer of Philadelphia, was drowned at 
South Cape May, N.J., on July 30. 

John Lockett, 58, Paterson, N. J. He was 
for several months a sufferer with cancer 
ofthe stomach. He was bornin England, 
und came to America 24 years ago In 1878 
he embarked in silk manufacturing. In 
1884 he met with reverses, and since then 
has been 

Joseph S. Ludlam, agent of Merrimac Manu. 
facturing Company, died at his home in 
Lowell, ass., August 4th. He was 67 
years old, and a native of New Jersey. 

Owen Stead, aged 92, Greenville, Conn. He 
tor many years bad charge of the cloth 
room atthe Falls Mills, Norwich, Conn., 
and also atthe Shetucket Company, Green. 
ville, Conn. 

Mr. A. Clegg, 75, at his home in Columbus, 
Ga. Mr. Clegg was born in Lancaster, 
England, and came to this country in 1848, 
At onetime he was engaged in cotton man 
utacturing in Philadelphia, and tor nearly 
ten years he was with the Eagle Cotton 
Mill, Columbus. In 1872 he founded the 
Clegg Manufacturing Company, of which 
he was president at the time of his death. 

Norman R. Price, 60, Baltimore. He was 
formerly a representative of E. 8. Jaffrey 
& Co., the large silk and tape-try firm of 
New York, but for several years past and 
at the time of his death was Baltimore 
agent for Messrs. Brooks & Sons, silk man. 
ufucturers of Philadelphia. 

Thomas Tipladv, overseer of the worsted 
department of the Globe Woolen Mills, 
Utica, N. Y., drowned himself in Hacken.- 
sack, N. J., July 13. 


Earnest E. Spofford, 30, Providence, son of 
William 3. Spofford & Son, tape manufac 
turers of Providence, R. I. 

John Blickle, Sr., one of the oldest and most 
respected citizens of Philadelphia. He 
was a successful manufacturer of cardigan 
jackets and sweaters. The business will 
be carried on by his sons. 

Marshall Shepard, ot the firm of Parker, 
Wilder & Co., died Monday, July 6, at 
Edgarton, Mass. 

William H. De Forest, Summit, N. J. Born 
at Pottsville, Pa., in 1837. He was largely 
interested in silk mills at Paterson, N. J,, 
and was American agent for Guenes & Co., 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, France. 
dney Beresford Pickhardt, 29, second son 
of William Pickhardt, died suddenly Jaly 
15, in Glasgow, Scotland. His father was 
the head of the firm of William Pickhardt 
& Kuttroff. 
harles H. Colburn, 60, Hopedale, Mas-., a 
prominent manutacturer of that place, 
born in Holliston, Mass. Dwight Colburn, 
his father, was at one time one of the larg 
est mauutacturers of woolens in the State. 
He was married to Frances E. Draper, a 
daughter of the late George Draper, ot 
Hopedale, who, with two daughters, sur 
vive him. 
harles G, Reilly, 44, Albia, N. Y. He was a 
manufacturer of extracts and shoddies, 
and ajterward started a knitting mill, but 
poor health and dall times compelled him 
to shut down. 


Thomas Mallalien, aged 8, Millington, Md., 
on August6. He has long been prominent 
in textile circles. When a young man he 
came from England to enter the Murphy 
Cloth Mill+, Smyrna, Md. With his brother 
John he established the Unicorn Woolen 
Mills, near Millington, where the cele. 
brated “herring bone” kersey was manu 
factured for a long time. 


Marriages. 


Harry Hartley, brother of Mr. Fred Hartley, 
the Boston wool merchant, and Miss Jane 
E. Fleecher, daughter of Charles Fletcher, 
of Providence. 

Walter S. Greene, overseer of finishing, 
Chase Woolen Mill, Elmville, Conn., and 
Miss E-ina E. Brooks, of Dayville, Conn. 


Presentations. 


J. C. MePherson, of the Amazon Hosiery 
Mills, Muskegon, Mich., was recently pre 
sented with a gold watch. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Woon 
socket Reed & Harness Co. are moving their 
business to Providence. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. At a meet- 
ing of the Columbia Mills Co. recently held 
here, it was decided to increase the capital 
stock from $700 000 to $1,000,000, application 
for the increase to be made at once to the 
Secre ary of State. 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Union. A charter has 
been issued to the Excelsior Knitting Mills. 
The company has a capital stock of $10,000, 
They propo-e to manufacture and sell cot 
ton and woolen goods. The directors are 
Wm. A. Nicholson, T. H. Cohen, R. P. Horry 
and Emslie Nicholson. 


—VIRGINIA, Lynchburg. It is rumored 
that a New York company will establish ex- 
tensive dye works in this place. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an- 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
ity. any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concixely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are espe 
cl lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis- 
cussion on the views expressed. All in- 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Manufacturer’s Commissions. 


Editor Textile World: 

Sir: I wish to inquire if knit goods manu 
facturers, especially the smaller ones, are, 
as a rule, willing to place their goods in the 
hands of a selling agent; also the commis- 
sion usually allowed by the manufacturers. 
lam thinking of engaging in the business, 
and will be thanktul for any information 

Yours respectfully, 

New York. & B.C. 

[This question seems to be of such general 
interest as to warrant discussion at greater 
length than is permissible in this depart 
ment. We have, therefore, taken up the 
matter in the knitting section of this issue. 
—Ev.] 


Spinning Machine Bands. 


BLAINE, W. VA., July 23, 1896 
Editor Textile World: 
Sir: Will you kindly advise me where I 
can get spinning machine bands? 
Yours truly, 
GEO. J. POOL. 
North Branch Woolen Mill. 


[We would suggest the following concerns 
for spinning machine bands: C. Moore & 
Co., 5th and Market Sts., Philadelphia; Covel 
& Osborn, Fall River; Wm. M. Young, Phila 
delphia; Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell. 

Some mills make their own bands, if they 
use enough to make it an object. You can 
buy a machine tor making your own bands 
from Cole Bros , Pawtucket, R. I.—Ep.] 


Knitting Camel’s Hair. 


NEW BRITAIN, July 31. 


Editor Textile World: 

Sir: Ihave had some trouble in knitting 
camel's hair on spring needles, owing to the 
nature of the stock. The coarse hairs make 
it difficult to obtain the yarn free nen per* 


[Machines having dividing wheels will 
knit camel’s hair better than those without. 
The yarn should be spun with as little twist 
as Will allow it to wind without making too 
much waste. The more elastic and supple 
the yarn the better it will knit. In setting 
the sinker wheel be careful that it does not 
throw the stitches above the tops of the 
needles, for it will strain the yarn unneces- 
sarily, and displace the stitches. Set the 
bending wheel so that no more than four 


blades protrude between the needles, with 
presser wheel 1-16 of an inch above, pressing 
full on the swell ot the beard, thus allowing 
the stitches to slip over freely, without 
straining the yarn. The finishing wheel 
should set so that it will just carry the stitch 
over the loop, not springing the 
more than is necessary to clear.—ED. } 


needles 


The Cost of Electricity. 


NEWBURYPORT, Aug. 3, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Sir Please tell me the probable cost of an 
electric incande-cent light installation of 
600 16 candle power lamps and dynamo; also 
how much power is required ? D. I 
place about $2400; 
about one horse power is needed for every 


{Complete and put in 


ten lamps.] 


Marking Ink. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., July 20. 

Editor Textile World 

Sir: Please let me know how to make a 
first class blue ink for stamping piece goods. 
We find that starch,gum a:rabie and ultra 
marine biue are too pale, beside being 
watery and gritty. G. F 

[Use starch and gum arabic with indigo 
or some dark aniline blue. It would be well 
to run the mixture through a grinding ma 
chine such as painters use.—ED.} 


Wants to Buy Cotton Mill. 


N. C., July 29, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Do you know of a small cotton mill that 
can be bought on easy terms and che p? I 
want to negotiate for a mill of about 5000 
spindles and 200 looms, located somewhere 
in the South, or do you know where I can 
buy that amount of good second hand ma- 
chinery, from parties who would take stock 
in mill forthe machinery? I can give very 
best references from a practical manufac 
turer. RALEIGH. 

We have answered you by mail. Shall 
also take pleasure in hearing from any par- 
ties who have any such property that they 
wish to dispose of.) 


Price of Rags. 


LUPLOW, Vt., July 7, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you please tell me the price of white 
cotton rags, also colored cotton rags, in Bos. 
ton; also give me a few names of dealers 
w buy them. A. F. Ws: 

(There is not a very large trade done in 
cotton rags in Boston. John T. Lodge & Co., 
555 Atlantic Ave., are the largest house. 
Quotations on No. | white rags range from 
33-8to312 cents. No2,2 cents. Country col- 
ored rags range from 1-2 to 5.8 cent, and 
from there up, according to grade. |] 
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Larger Machines for Ribbed Under- 
wear. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 29, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Do you know anything about the matter 
of larger machines for ribbed underwear? 
I have heard that this year’s shirts would 
have to be larger (wider). Last winter I 
made a No.2 0n ll inch machine, No. 3 on 12 
inch, No. 4 on 13. I have heard that the 
trade wanted them knit up a size, that is, 
No. 20n a 12, and so on, up an inch for each 
size. C. B. 

[Iu the Knitting Department of this issue 
of the TEXTILE WORLD you will find this 
matter discussed at some length.] 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. As pre. 
viously reported, the Kagle Mill has been 
purchased by Peter H. Corr, who informs us 
that the plant is for sale at «u low figure. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield. The name of 
the Berkshire Overall Co. has been changed 
to the Berkshire Mfg. Co. 


—Mississipr!, Winona. The Winona Oil 
Mill & Manufacturing Co. has been organized 
here, with a capital stock of $35,000, all of 
which, it is reported, has been paid in, and 
the contract for building their new mill bas 
been place!. H. C. Campbell is the secre 
tary of the company. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Concord. A committee 
of citizens have gone to Worcester to look 
into the affairs of the Cordovia Carpet Co., 
which is desirous of locating here. This 
company was organized under the laws of 
the state otf Maine, with a capital of $250,000, 
$150,000 of which has been taken. 


—New HAMPSHIRE, Guild. The firm of 
Sollace & Fairbanks, operating a woolen 
mill, bas been dissolved, Mr. Fairbanks con- 
tinuing the business alone. 


—New JERSEY, Paterson. The Hamil & 
Booth Co., organized for the manufacture of 
silk fabrics, have filed its certificate of in 
corporation. The authorized capital is 
$500,000, divided into 5000 shares. The com. 
pany will begin business with # capital of 
$356,000. The principle stockholders are 
Garrett A. Hobart, Edward T. Bell, J. Morgan 
Booth and W. Oakley Fayerweather. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. The Mellor Mfg. 
Co. has filed its certificate of incorporation 
with the county clerk. It will manufacture 
cotton and other fabrics in this city, and be- 
gin business with a paid in capital of $30,000. 
James Mellor, manufacturer of Turkish 
toweling and tidies, at 52 Garfield Ave. is 
the principal stockholder. 


—NEw YORK, New York. The Carpet Yarn 
Printing Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000. The purpose of the com 
pany is to control improvements in machin 
ery for printing carpet yarns in New York 
City. The directors of the company me 
James McLain, Henry D. Cook, of New York 
City, Wm. Shaw, of Brooklyn, and others. 


—New YorK, New York City. The Given 
Mfg. Co. is a new company organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing and dealing in 
cotton and woolen goods. The eapital is 
$250,000. The directors are L. 8. Bach, Levi 
L. Gans of New York City, Jobn Given of 
Brooklyn and others. 


—The Trion Mfg. Co., Trion Factory, Ga., 
have placed an order for roving frames 
with the American Machine Co., of Paw- 
tucket. 


WORLD 


—New YorK. Attention is called to 
the pamphlet recently issued by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., manu- 
facturers and importing chemists, 73 Pine 
St., New York City, treating in detail on 
bleaching with peroxide of sodium. The 
booklet is of practical interest to all textile 
workers. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Manchester. The Man. 
chester Mill, owned by J, F. Clark, has been 
sold. The price received was $9610, this be- 
ing $10 over and above the amount of the 
incumberances, W.H. Britton was the pur- 
chaser, who, it is said, bid the property in 
for the old company. 


~The Colleton Cotton Mills Walterboro, 
8.C., have placed their order for slubbing, 
intermediate and roving frames with the 
American Machine Co., of Pawtucket. 
These machines are to have all of the latest 
improvements. 


—NEW YORK, New York. The Carl L. Rose 
Co. has been incorporated by Leontine 
Rose, Arthur E. Boas and Melvin P. Boas, of 
New York City. They will manufacture and 
deal in ladies’ and children’s cloaks, suits, 
ete. The capital stock is $15,000. 


—One 
the 


changed. 


of the funny paragraphers 
table of 
He objects to the first line, 


wants American money 


‘*Ten mills make a cent.” 
knows of ten mills that haven't made a 


He says he 


cent for a year. 


—Already Omaha is moving toward 
the Trans-Mississippi exposition, to be 
held in that city for five months during 
1898. Already a government 
therefor. 


appro- 


priation has been made 
There is to be a manufacturers’ building 


The West 
can be depended upon for the greatest 


and separate State exhibits. 


showing ever made in that section. 


—The 


Printers’ 


Lancashire (Eng.) Calico 
among 
the 


trade, has issued circulars to the firms 


Association, other 


masters’ organizations in cotton 


trading with their members, dealing 
with the question of secret commissions. 
It proposes that an agreement shall be 


signed by all the firms to the effect that 


nothing in the shape of a bribe, com- 
mission or present shall be offered by 
either party to the others employees. 
The agreement, it is said, has been ex- 
Unfortunately the 
law, while it may consider these’ fla- 


tensively signed. 


grant actions a crime, is not prepared 
to deal with them as such. 
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Novelties! in Crossweaving. 
rURKISHE GAUZE. 


The sample here illustrated is one 
that contains some good sug¢estions for 
weavers and designers interested it this 
line of work; it shows "a combination 


of gauze with plain, and comes under 






























































FIG. 1. 


the heading of Turkish gauze or net 
work, also termed by others French 
leno. 

Fabrics of this class are more ingeni- 
ous and elaborate in their structure, 


than the gauze and lenos as_ produced 


to-day on the power loom. Many of 
the varieties date back to the days of 


Murphy, whose treatise on the «*Art of 


Weaving” (now out of print), illustrate 


some of the most beautiful and varied 


patterns in crossweaving that have been 


produced on that relic of by-gone days— 
the hand loom; no doubt the great im- 
provements in the lace frame, and the 
consequent cheap lace in competition 
with the high cost of producing such 
novelties on hand looms, have been the 
principal factors which prevented manu- 
facturers from developing along this 
line; hence, such*products are confined 
at present, almost wholly to the hand 
looms, owned by the peasants of 
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FIG. 2 


European countries, especially France 
and Germany. 

To fully appreciate the beauty of 
design, and expert workmanship which 
are displayed in the production of these 
fabrics, it must be remembered that in 
ordinary leno and gauze woven on the 
power loom, the twist can only be first 
to one side and then the other of threads 
which are drawn in the same dent of 
the reed, and as explained in a former 
article. the distance that a whip thread 
will travel or spread will depend upon 
its size, the weave and the tension, at 
which the thread is woven In the 


Turkish eauze, however, will be found 
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threads twisting about each other, that 


are not drawn in the same dent of the 
reed. 

Assuming that the sample is reeded 
four per dent, there is at A_ illustrated 
in Fig. 2 four threads crossing over four 
and twisting round the next four, the 
filling passing through the shed at this 
point being a fine 2-ply thread, which 
adds much to the beauty of the sample 
by presenting a good, strong contrast 
to the finer filling above and below it, 
the effect at this point is a good illus- 


tration of what is termed the net weave. 





that for the production of these textiles, 
there is only one solution that presents 
itself to the practical mind, namely, 
that the crossing must take place in 
front of 
writer in one of our technical journals 


the reed. Some time ago a 
suggested the use of a comb or half 
reed, to guide the shuttle and beat up 
the filling, the 
placed behind the comb to keep the 


regular reed being 


threads in their straight position, and 
having a motion to work the harness on 
the rise and drop principle, the crossing 
various threads to 


or twisting of the 
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B illustrated in Fig. 3 is another very 


unique twist, and serves to show very 
clearly how the threads are forced out 
of the straight line, at the point where 


the crossing takes place; sixteen 
threads working as four distinct sys- 
tems of four threads each are used to 
form the tie. 

It will be noticed from the sketch 
that the first four cross over the second 
four and twist round the last four, the 
second and third systems being left one 
another feature 


of the 


at each side of the tie; 


worth noticing is that second 
system of threads passing under the 
first whip threads while the third sys- 
tem passes over its neighboring doup. 


From the foregoing it will be obvious 


>. 


Hef 


take place in the centre of the lift, 


when the threads are free from the 
comb. 

This idea seems practical, and the 
writer had doubtless made a study of 
the construction of these textiles with a 
view to their introduction on the power 
loom ; possibly a larger sweep of crank 
would be needed, to give the required 
working space for the additional comb. 
Then there is the slow speed at which 
run, for the 


the machines could be 


motion must be smooth and easy, or 


constant breakages would result at the 
crossing, 


prevents an expert hand from running 


which hinders production and 


more than a very limited number of 


machines even on regular leno. 
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Chalk Talks. 


rO FIND AVERAGE 
REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A 
FABRIC. 


NUMBER OF YARN 
DESIRED 


It is often necessary to reproduce a 


certain fabric, that is, to copy some 
sample, and to do this exactly and cor- 
rectly some system must be pursued 
whereby the same result will be ob- 
tained as in the given sample. 


In the Chalk Talks 


woolen sample was used as an illustra 


last month a 
tion, but the sample taken here is a cot 
ton fabric. 

First, weigh one yard of the fabric to 
be reproduced ; the weight is in this in- 
stance 2.285 ounces, or 1000 grains 
After weighing the sample, count the 
number of picks and ends in an inch, 
in the illustration 


which will be found 


to be 64 ends and 64 picks. The sample 
is 36 inches wide. ‘The question now is, 
what count of yarn to use to produce 
this weight fabric from this structure 
To find the 


that will be required, it is first neces- 


average count of yarn 


sury to add together the number of 
picks and ends in each inch, which is 
64 picks added to 64 ends equals 128 
This sum is to be multiplied by the num- 
ber of yards of the fabric ina pound. To 
obtain this, divide the weight of one 
yard into one pound, and the quotient 
will be the number of yards in one 
pound. 

The 


9.285 ounces, or 1000 grains. 


sample weighs for one yard 


In every 
pound there is 7000 grains, and this di 


vided by 1000 gives a quotient of 7 


which is the number of yards in one 
pound. Where the weight is in ounces, 
divide the weight of one yard, 2.285 
ounces, into the number of ounces in 
one pound, and the quotient is the num- 
The 


obtaining the number of 


ber of yards in one pound, 7. 
method of 


yards in one pound is illustrated for 


both ounces and grains, and it may be 


well to state that in every ounce there 


is 137.5"grains. 


After the number of yards per pound 
has been found, multiply 128, the sum 
of picks and ends in an inch, by 7, 
which gives 896, and this number is to 
be multiplied by the width in inches, 
36, which gives 32,256: divide this by 
840, the number of yards in a single 
count of cotton, and the quotient, 38.4 
is the average number of yarn to use to 
produce a fabric which will weigh 2.285 
ounces, or 1000 grains to the yard 

As half counts are not in veneral use, 


the average number of yarn to use 


would be single 39's. 


To show how this may be proven to 


be the right number, and how, when 


the average count of yarn is obtained, 
it can be found if it will produce the de 
sired weight, the problem is worked out 
reversely. 

It is first necessary to find what will 
be the weight of the warps, and then of 
there is 64 


the filling. In the fabric 


ends in every inch, and as the cloth is 


36 inches wide, to obtain the huiber of 
ends in the warp, multiply the number 
of ends in each 


inch by the width in 


inches, which is 64X36 equals 2304 
ends in fabric. 

Ifthe warp did not take up during 
wenving, 


last 


aus previously explained in 


month’s problem, the length of 


each warp end would be in the finished 


fabric 36 inches, but as the w irp is 
tuken up by the weave, the length of 
16 inches 


each end is more than 

In this fabric the take-up is 4° pea 
cent., so every warp end is, in afin 
ished yard, only 96 per cent. of its 
original length, to obtain which divide 
36, number of inches in 96 per cent 
by 96, to find the 100 per cent; 56—06 

.o75 inches, the original leneth of 
each warp end. 

In the fabric there is 2304 ends, each 
one of which is 37.5 inches long: mul- 
23504, 


leneth, od 


tiply number of ends, by the 


.O inches, and the total num- 


ber of inches of warp ends will be 


which is 86,400 inches: divide 


by 36 to reduce to’ yards, and the quo- 


found, 
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tient will be 2400 yards of warp in 


every yard. 


To find how much this 2400 yards of 


single 39°s warp weighs, it is necessary 
to find the number of yards to a pound 
of 39's. 

Multiply the number of yards in a 
single count, 840, by the count number, 
39; 840 39=—52,760 yards of single 
39's in one pound; divide by 16, num- 
ber of ounces in a pound, and the quo- 
tient, 2048, will be the number of yards 
in one ounce. 

To find the 
divide by 2048, and the quotient, 1.171, 


weight of 2400 yards, 


is the number of ounces the warp 
weighs 

Now, after obtaining weight of warp, 
to obtain weight of filling is the next 


Multiply the 


by the number of 


step number of picks 


in one inch inches 


in a yard; 64562304 picks in on 
yard. As the fabric is just one yard 
wide, this is the number of yards of fill- 
ine used, and to obtain the weight of 
this, proceed as in figuring the warp 
Take number of yards of single 30's 
in one ounce, 2048, and divide into 
will be the 


To find 


2304, the quotient, 1.125, 
weight of the filling in ounces 
weight of a yard, add weight of warp 
filling; 1.171 


warp, plus 1.125 ounces filling, equals 


and weight of ounces 


9 296 ounces 


It will be seen from this 


proof of 
working backward that the method of 
obtaining the average size yarn to be 
used is very nearly correct, for there is 
only one hundredth of an ounce differ- 
original 


ence in the weight of the 


sample and that which will be re- 


produced 
Cotton Carding.—VIII. 


THE RAILWAY HEAD. 


In a good many mills where the re- 
volving flat card and combers are used, 
the railway head is being introduced 
The that since the 


reason for this is, 


change from the system of double card- 
ing to the English or coiler system, a 
great falling off in the number of doub- 
sliver as it 


lings is found; also the 


comes from the cards and combers is 
uneven, and as the drawing frame does 
not altogether overcome this uneven- 
ness, the railway head with coiler and 
stop motion was built and put on the 
market. 

rhe new railway head is but a modi 
fication of the old one, only instead of 
taking the sliver direct from the cards by 
the railway belt, cans are put under the 
full 


carried to the back of the railway head, 


coilers on the cards, and when 


which is fitted up to take in and draw 
from 6 to 12 slivers, each one of which 


runs over a mechanical stop motion, 
which, when the end breaks or runs out. 
falls 


bar, which releases a spring attached to 


back and catches on the rocker 
the shipper and ships the belt to the 
oose pulley, which stops the machine 
The work of the railway head is to 
draw the fibres and lay them parallel, 
as they come from the card and combers 
very irregular. ‘To accomplish this, 
the sliver is put in at the back and run 
through four sets of fluted rollers and 


speed of the two back fluted rollers does 


between two calendar rollers 


not vary, but the speed of the calendar 


and first and second fluted rollers are 


revulated by the top cone. 
The cones are placed parallel, one 
above the 


other, and connected by a 


belt, both cones being the same size, 


about 8 inches in diameter on the large 
end and about 6 inches at the small end; 
the small end of the top cone being 
placed opposite the large end of the 
bottom cone.? 

The front fluted 
roller in a thin sheet, and passes through 


sliver leaves the 
a trumpet with a small hole in it, and is 
then turned out from the calendar roll- 
ers in a round condensed sliver, through 
the coiler into a can ready for the first 


process of drawing frames. 
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Chis trumpet serves a two-fold pur- 
pose, for besides condensing the sliver, 
it also controls the evening apparatus, 
which consists of a number of levers, a 
rocker motion, a ratchet gear, and gen- 
erally a worm attached to the cone belt 
shipper; but the Pettee Machine Co. 
have substituted a chain for the worm. 

The hole in the trumpet should be 
gauged to allow the belt to run in the 
middle of the cones; when the sliver is 
the correct weight per yard, this gives 
the cone belt a chance to work equally 
in each direction. 

When the sliver is heavy, there being 
more friction as the cotton goes through 
the hole in the trumpet, it pulls the 
trumpet forward, which starts the belt 
guide towards the larve end of the bot 
tom and the small end of the top cone, 
which (as the bottom cone is the driver) 
increases the speed of the first and 
second fluted and the calendar rollers, 
thus increasing the draft and bringing 
the sliver which was too heavy to its 
proper weight. 

If the sliver is light, the trumpet falls 
back and the belt travels towards the 
opposite end of the cones, diminishing 
the draft. 

To find the draft of a Pettee railway 
head : 

14 diameter of back roller, 
60 gear on 
27 = + top of upright shaft, 
36 «© «+ bottom 
37 ss «+ back bottom shaft, 


7° es es s 


i 4 

32 «+ «© end of bottom cone, 
8 inches dia. * “ ‘+ large end, 
6 “ “e * top ‘* small «+ 


15 year on 
60 « ** end of calendar roller, 
24 inches dia. * 


60 36% 72K 8K 45x 24 

y CoE or: 9.73 largest 

1ix& 27K 57K 32x 6X 60 5 
draft with 45 change gear on top 
cone. 

60 36 72 x 6 45 24 7 : 

19X27 XBT KBINBX GO A? Smallest 


draft with a 45 gear. 
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60 36 72K 6X 45x 24 
= = —-—_~==6.295 draft 
14& 27 37K 32 7X 60 


with belt in middle of cones with 


15 gear. 


The Bourne & Johnson Spool Tender's 
Knot Trimmer. 


One of the latest improvements in the 
way of appliances for use of operatives 
in the mill spooling room is the Bourne 
& Johnson’s knot trimmer for spooler 
tenders, which has recently been placed 
upon the market by Geo. Draper & 
Sons, of Hlopedale, Mass. 

The labor in a cotton mill is largely 
employed in repairing faults made in 


the yarn by the different piecings 


Starting with the drawing frame, the 


sliver is weakened every time a can 





empties, when a piecing is necessary 
Following on through the roving frames 
and spinning frames where the supply 
is constantly used up, additional piec 
ings are necessary, and the total number 
is increased by the breaking down of 
the fibre, often due to the fact that it 
cannot stand the proper strain at the 
places where former piecings were 
made. 

Ilaving arrived at the spooler, the 
warp yarn in being wound on the spools 
requires further piecings or rather 
knots, the fibre being by this time so 
much twisted that the former lapping 
on process will not suflice. Knots be- 
ing absolutely necessary, can only be 
diminished by making the yarn strong 
enough so that it will not break at its 
weaker places, or by using bobbins 
holding a larger supply so that a spool 
can be filled from a less number, re- 
quiring fewer knots in proportion. 
Knots properly tied, firmly unite the 
ends of broken yarn, but further dam- 
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age is not ensured against on this ae- 
count. 

In weaving at the loom, the warp 
threads are subject to so much friction 
that the presence of these knots with 
their long ends greatly aggravates the 
harsh treatment to which the yarn is 
necessarily subject, and tests show that 
more than three-fourths of the warp 
breaks at the loom are caused by the 
presence of these knots As the opera- 
tion of weaving requires labor that is 
largely occupied in repairing warp 
breaks, it is evident that an improve- 
ment in this direction may be so used 
as to materially reduce the cost of man 
ufacture and improve the quality of the 
cloth, as each broken warp thread 
causes more or less of a blemish As 
has been said before, many mills 
change over their spinning frames to 
use a larger bobbin, théreby diminish 
ing the number of knots necessary. 

A diminished evil, however, is still 
worthy of cure, and if cure is possible, 
no manufacturer can afford to neglect 
investigation. ‘There are two practi- 
eal ways in which to conquer the diffi 
culty. The knot being necessary must 
be made unobjectionable so far as possi 
ble. Kxperience shows that knots are 
troublesome mainly for their long ends, 
though also on account of the bunch 
necessarily made. Some mills have 
met the problem by foreing their spooler 
tenders to tie weavers’ knots instead of 
the usual spoolers’ knots. Weavers’ 
knots have short ends and are small in 
diameter. In England and other for- 
eign countries this is common practice, 
and the only reason our mill men haye 
not followed is probably because labor 
being more expensive in this country 
must be favored to some extent. It is 
probably hard to convince the average 
spooler tender at the start that they 
could do as much work tying weavers’ 
knots as tying the usual kind. We 
know of mills, however, where the re 
sults show that the help can learn to 


become equally efficient either way. 


For such mills as might have difli- 
culty with such a change, there presents 
another way of helping out the difficulty, 
namely by using the spooler tenders’ 
knot trimmer, which is a simple knife 


made with a ring t 


» fit the operative’s 
finger in such manner that the ends of 


the knots may be easily cut while the 


hands are in the usual operating posi- 
tion. 

When the great value of this device 
and the saving made by its use is care- 
fully considered, there is little doubt 
but that it will become universally used 
in all mills where any attention is paid 
to keeping up with the times in practic- 


ing true economy. 


Overseers’ Wages North and Semth. 


Edilor Textile World: 

I was much interested in reading 
your article on comparison of wages 
North and South in July issue, espec- 
ially in regard te the overseers’ wages 
In the tables quoted, I note that Lowell 
overseers were credited with receiving 
on an average $35 per week, while 
Southern overseers averaged about $18 
to $19. In regard to the Southern 
wages, I think that is about right, as 
far as my experience in the South goes. 
As to the Lowell overseers, [| should 
think $24 per week is much nearer the 
averave. 

Such figures as these are frequently 
quoted to show the advantages that the 
Southern manufacturer has over the 
Northern, but one important point was 
left out, viz. the number of looms that 
each has charge of in proportion to his 
waves [ have superintended mills in 
the North and in the South, and I be 


lieve it costs more per loom for over- 
the 
North In order to get at the true 


seers in the South than it does ir 


facts, the thing necessary to know is 
what does it cost per loom for overseers 
in each section, and again how much 
does it cost per pound of cloth for over- 


seers in the different localities 
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The same logic applies to all depart- 
ments of the mill. My opinion is that 
in the average small Southern mill the 
cost of superintending, overseers and 
general expenses is so much more per 
pound of cloth than it is in the North, 
that it usually counteracts any advan- 
tages in the way of cheaper raw ma- 
terial or common help. When it comes 
to figuring out cost per pound, I have 
found that I could bring it down fully 
as low in the North as in the South. 

Ws ee 


Comparison of Wages. 


Editor of Textile World: 

Dear Sir: I was quite interested in 
an article in the July TEXTILE WorLp 
on comparison of wages between the 
mills at Lowell and those in the south- 
ern states, and think you may find 
something of interest in the following 
list of wages paid in one of our modern 
southern mills. 

This mill I speak of runs about 25,- 
000 MeMullin spindles, Pettee revoly- 
ing ecards, 3 processes of drawing, 740 
narrow and broad looms, making from 
4/4 to 11/4 plain sheeting for bleaching, 
and from 1.42 to 3 yards per pound. 
In my judgment this mill is above the 
average southern mill for wages, and 


runs strictly 66 hours per week. 


Per 
Week 
Picker Room : 
Foreman . ; . & 6.60 
Hands ; ; 1.80 
Carding and Drawing 
3088 : ' : 18.00 
Assistant 8.40 
Frame Fixers i 6.60 
Card Grinders . ; ; 7.20 


10 Railway Heads, Lowell 
make . 5 ; 4.50 


Drawing Hands : 


16 deliveries Pettee drawing 2.70 
56 spindle Biddeford slubrs. t.50 
G8 « ss inter. 4.85 
144 «+ «fly frames 5.00 
Card oiler man 3.90 


On frames, oiler man 3.90 
Roving Carriers 2.70 


Pr 
Spinning Room: 


Foreman . 18.00 
Assistant . ; 8.40 
Section Bosses . : 6.00 


Spinners{at 6 sides : 


104 spindles each 3.00 
Doffers ; : 2.30 
Spoolers ; 3.90 
Drawing Hands 5.50 
Harness ms 3.60 


Weave Room: 


Foreman . : 18.00 
18.00 

(Two room; no assistant; 750 looms.) 
Fixers . : : ' 9.00 
Smash Menders 5.00 
Weavers . 5.50 
Filling Carriers ; ; 3.00 

“6 “ men assistants 

generally run about 9.00 


As you may see, in some instances, 
my figures vary from those in the 
southern column of the table printed in 
July, but you can depend on _ these 
figures I give. There are mills running 
in the South that do not pay as high as 
this; but this I consider a first class 
mill making first class goods, no drills, 


Atlanta, Ga. L. £. M. 


numbers running from 21s to 25s yarn 


N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Board of Government of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held their monthly meeting in Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, July 22d, President 
Arthur I. Lowe in the chair. 

It was decided to hold the fall meet- 
ing at the Profile House, in the White 
Mountains, N. H., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23d and 24th. 
Trains leaving Boston Tuesday morning 
will reach the hotel in the afternoon. 

The reports of the transactions of the 
spring meeting have been mailed earlier 
than the corresponding issue of a year 
ago. The committee on fall meeting re- 
ported progress in arrangements for 
papers to be read at that meeting. 
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The Cam Loom. 


Cam looms have been largely super- 
seded by improved looms, yet there ar« 
many hundreds in use in the woolen and 
cotton mills at the present. It may not 


always be desirable to throw out a 
loom simply because the shafting is 
worn, or the frame sprung as a result 


of long use. In fact, many manufac- 
turers have found that it has paid them 


to patch up old cam looms by supplying 


new bearings and putting in new driv- 
ing and erent ~hot loom 
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is very good for the making of certain 
classes of goods. 

Blankets, flannels and similar fabrics 
can be made on cam looms to a_ better 
advantage than the more complicated 
fancy looms, the harness motion being 
so simple and positive. It is easy to 
fix. Weavers find it easier to run and 
that it requires less experience to turn 
off good work. But acam loom needs 


fixing just as much as does other weay- 


ing machinery. ‘The cams are the main 
thing to bother the fixer. 

These will not bother if set right and 
with such 


kept so, but a variety of 


warps as are woven now, and with so 
frequent changes in the class of work, 
the cam loom must be quite often over- 
hauled, and each overhauling means 
readjustment of the cams 

It is 


harness in such way that a shed will be 


often necessary to adjust the 
made to correspond with the require- 
ments of certain work or certain yarns. 
The manipulation of the shed is no easy 
matter even to fixers of long experi- 
ence. A shed too small will result in 
the shuttle 


hanging threads and chafling same, and 


catching the ends of the 
perhaps snapping them off at the sel- 


If the shed is too large the 


vages. 
yarns will be strained and will pull 
apart ; & the increased size of the shed 
may have a tendency to lift the shuttle 
from its path and cause it to fly out. 
Resetting and overhauling the cams 
and the harness straps frequently helps 
to make the matter worse. A_ perfect 
understanding is needed of the princi- 
ples of the cam adjustment. Fixers 
sometimes know.the shed is too small 
or too large, too high or too low, but 
in attempting to rectify the error, make 
it worse. Assistance in managing the 
shed, the cams and connections will be 
obtained by observing the cut and 
dleseription. 

Fixers, especially new hands, are 


often at a loss to understand why they 
cannot get a larger shed to the warp. 
They raise and lower the harness, 
tighten and loosen straps, still no im- 
In Fig. I is shown a draw- 
ing of a cam 4 B and 


shoe D. It will be noticed that the shoe 


provement. 
{, harness treddle 
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touches the cam when the treddle is up. 
This is the way it should do.  Fixers 
sometimes let out on the harness strap 
so much, that the treddle is lowered an 
inch or more below the cam, and there- 
fore just so much leverage is lost, and 
the shed becomes that much smaller. 
In the formation of the shed, the treddle 
is raised and depressed as much as is 
indicated by the space between the 
treddle in its present position, and the 
dotted outline of a treddle as marked C. 
This leverage must not be decreased 


If the 


contacts 


unless a small shed is needed. 
of the treddle 


with the incline of the cam, there will 


shoe always 
be no lost leverage, and a full shed will 
result. 

Good hard wood is selected for use 
in making treddles for cam looms, yet 
the treddles often break. Sometimes a 
knot or a similar defect may be found, 
such as is indicated by EF in Fig. II. 
This treddle and 


when put to excessive strain snaps off 


knot weakens the 


as shown by F in Fig. III. Again the 
treddles will break off on the stud bear- 
ing as illustrated by G in Fig. IV. 
‘Treddles fitted up with strengthening 
bolts far outlast those without. In 
Fig. V is a treddle which the fixer has 
made extra strong by a series of bolts 
marked I, I, I. These 


through holes drilled directly through 


bolts are put 


the treddles and are bolted tightly so 
that a substantial aid is given to retain- 
ing the fibre of the wood compactly. 
Treddles will seldom split or break 
when thus fixed. 

Most cam looms work on the open 
shed principle so that the loom will run, 
even if the shed is a little smaller than 
it should be. ‘The reason for this, is 
that harness may have plenty of time to 
change and get shed fully open before 
the shuttle goes through, as but one 
harness changes at the time. But the 
shed should be set full and well open 
under any circumstances. If not set 
well open, the shuttle will contact with 


the threads and chafe and roughen them. 


The imperfection may not show very 
much on the loom, but when the goods 
are finished, the chaffed threads at each 
side of the goods will show, and the 
smoothness and regularity of the tex- 
ture will be marred. 

But do not get the shed too high. If 
he lifted 


up against the top of the boxes each 


such is done, the shuttle will 


trip, and will be chaffed and made rough 
on its nose so that it will bother the 
of the 


warp near the listing and perhaps break 


weaver by catching the ends 


them off occassionally. The rule is to 
run the bottom of the shed one-sixteenth 
of an inch from the race way. If 
lower than this, the threads will very 
likely chafe on the race and will wear 
off and produce roughness in the goods, 
as well as break, owing to the friction 
and strain. A well set shed will prove 


very beneficial to the work all around. 


The Ballard Vale Mills. 


The Ballard Vale Mills, at Ballard 
Vaie, in the town of Andover, Mass., 
are among the historic mills of this 
country. ‘There reputation is second to 


Jallard Vale,” 


in the opinion of the trade, is synony- 


none in their line, and « 


mous with honest and well made goods, 





JOHN MARLAND, 


which never deviate from the standard 
set by themselves. The history of this 
successful mill is a record of American 
enterprise conducted on a basis of honor 
and fair dealing between employer and 


employee. 
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On February 25, 1836, John Marland, 
Abraham J. Gould and Mark H. New- 
man, their successors and assigns, were 
made a manufacturing corporation by 
name of the Ballard Vale Company, for 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, the whole capital stock not to 
exceed $64,000. 

+ The mill privilege and property 
owned by Timothy Ballard was pur- 
chased, after whom they named the vil- 
lage. In the mill built at this time, the 
fine woolen yarns used in the manufac- 
ture of white flannels were made by 
double spinning, the first time the pro- 
cess had been used in the United States. 





a mill at Ballard Vale, in the town of 
Andover and State of Massachussets, 
about 1844, by John Marland, agent of 
the company. It is worthy of note as 
illustrating how naturally and by direct 
descent the new industry arose and 
spread, that the mill at Ballard Vale 
had been organized to make fine flan- 
nels, being the first to fabricate flan- 
nels in the country. The transition was 
natural to delaines, which, as first 
made, had much of a flannel character. 
About 1844, this establishment imported 
worsted machinery from England, and 
made some delaines for printing and 


others for dyeing hey introduced 


J . , 
: * 
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In 1841 the capital stock was in- 
creased to $100,000. In 1842 Charles 
Barnes, of North Andover, went to 
England to purchase worsted machin- 
ery. The following year, the first 
piece of worsted goods made in the 
United States was manufactured at this 
mill In 1844 the wooden mill was 
built, designed to be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of worsted goods ; 
capital stock was increased the next year 
to $200,000. 

Mr. John L. Hayes, in his report on 
wool fabrics at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, in 1876, makes the 
following statement 

“The first attempt to fabricate de- 


laines in the United States was made in 
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IN 1860. 


hand combers, and made their own 
warps. ‘The wools for the printed de- 
laines were all combed by hand. The 
goods were first printed by blocks at 
North Andover, and afterwards on the 
machines of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Lowell. The fabrica- 
tion was very successful, although the 
voods were inferior to those now made. 
The principal difficulty encountered was 
that of introducing the fabrics into the 
American market, which was accom- 
plished only by simulating foreign 
marks, and disguising the boxes to con- 
ceal the domestic souree.” The busi- 
ness of manufacturing worsted coods ‘in 
connection with the making of fine flan- 


nels was conducted by the Ballard Vale 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOLEN 
Machinery, 
224 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ww ORSTED CARD, FOR LONG WOOL No. 16 A. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


re American Wapping Machine Co., 


Owns the Principal Patents 


on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 





Machines on exhibition and samples papped on application to any of fthe_following 
offices: 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 
GEO. 8. HARWOOD & SON, 7 Water Street, Boston. 


Cc. J. FSONES, Salesman, Mascher Street abv. Lehigh Avenue. Philadelphia. 
Hm. HE. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, Williamstown, Maas. 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS., 


THOS. GC. KELLOGG, 


SKANEATELES, N.Y, 


Dealer in and Grower ot 


i TEASELS. 


Clipped and packed to any de- 
sired size. 
Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises. 
Now Work Office, 96 & 98S Reade St. 
A. H. KELLOGG, Manager. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent 
by mai =pen application. Write for Price 
List No. 82. 








TEASELS, 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialt 7. 
Sample Orders Solicited. 
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Company from 1845 to 1850, when the 


worsted mill was leasedfto Jeremiah S 


Young, under whose management it re- 


mained until 1853,:when3this branch of 





J. PUTNAM BRADLEE. 


the business and most of the skilled 
help were transferred by him to the 
Pacilic Mills, at Lawrence. Mr. Young 
was the first treasurer of the Paciti 
Mills, and constructor of its works, also 


a brother-in-law of John Marland, and 


had gained his practical experience at 
Ballard Vale 
After the discontinuance of the manu 


facture of worsted goods, both mills 
were used in making flannels, and this 


company gained n reputation second to 
none in the world for the quality of its 


product, a reputation held to this day, 
the Massachusetts Board of World's Fair 
Managers, Chicago, 18953, in their re 

port stating “The product of this 
mill stands easily first among the mills 


of the United States in fineness and ele 


vance of its manufacture of flannels, 
both where wool alone is used, and 
where silk is used in the warp. Their 
superior is not to be found in this or in 
any foreign country. They had a 
record at the Philadelphia Exposition 
for great perfection of fabrication, and 


the international reputation there gained 


was} not flost at,the Chicago Exposi- 
tion.” 

The credit of this enviable record is 
due to Captain J. Putnam Bradlee, who 
was connected with the mill for a period 
of nearly fifty years. His life was 
identified with the history of this com- 
pany from its earliest days. He was 
one of the early directors, then served 
as treasurer from January 15, 1842, 
through all the changes ‘aed various 
phases of its history, until he became 
sole proprietor in 1866. The seeret of 
his success lay in the persistency of his 
purpose, indomitable will, high sense 
of honor, hatred of shams, and business 
capacity to organize the factories, in- 
crease their product, and maintain their 
high standard. 

In the language of another “Cap 


tain Bradlee was no common man. He 


was of that race of large and strong 
men to which the Lowells, the Law- 
rences and the Appletons belonged, 
who, by their genius working, not in 


the line of politics, but in equally use- 


ful, but less conspicuous ways, have 





, 


W. L. St RONG 


largely contributed to the building-up 
of this Commonwealth to the position 
which she now holds before the world 


He was among the last of his kind 
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Associated with Captain Bradlee, as superintendent of the mills for over 


twenty-five years, was Mr. James Shaw. 
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THE PRESENT MILLS. 
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Mr. Shaw died in October, 1881. 

A remarkable fact in connection with 
the Ballard Vale Mills is the long terms 
of service of many of its employees, 
something unknown in most American 
factories; the average term of service, 
omitting the young people, is not less 
than twenty-five years. The relations 
between capital and labor in this mill 
have always been pleasant, a strike not 
having been known to occur in the sixty 
years of its existence. Captain Bradlee 
was not only mindful of the interests of 
his employees by being just in all his 
pecuniary relations with them, but he 
was mindful of their social well-being 
by acts of disinterested generosity. He 
furnished many of their supplies at cost, 
established a public library for the use 
of the village, opened places of amuse- 
ment for their leisure hours, and main- 
tained an excellent course of lectures 


and concerts each winter, admission te 
which was free. 

Captain Bradlee died February 2, 
1887, leaving over a million dollars to 
N. J. Bradlee, who died December 
1888, William L. Strong and William 
Hi. Hodgkins, in trust, for the benefit of 
his sister, Miss Helen C. Bradlee, of 
Boston, and at her death to such chari- 
table institutions of a public nature in 
Massachusetts, not sectarian in charac- 
ter or purpose, as she might designate. 
Since the death of Captain Bradlee, 
Miss Bradley has continued all the bene- 
factions introduced by her brother, and 
in addition has for several years pro- 
vided money for open-air concerts in 
the summer. She has also pensioned a 
number of employees, who, by reason 
of age or other infirmities, have been 
incapacitated from working, and has 
distributed a large portion of her in- 
come among the leading charitable in- 
stitutions of the state. 

The business is at present carried on 
by the surviving trustees of Captain 


Bradlee’s estate, W. L. Strong and W. H. Hodgkins. 
Colonel W. L. Strong was associated with Captain Bradlee a great many 
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years as selling agent for the mills, that 
connection being still retained. Colonel 
Strong is at present serving the City of 
New York as its Mayor. 

Major W. H. Hodgkins served many 
years under Captain Bradlee, as Clerk 
of the Directors of Public Institutions, 
of Boston, Captain Bradlee having been 
President of that board nine years. 
Major Hodgins attends to the business 
of the estate in the Boston oflice, and 





as Cy 
W. H. HODGKINS. 


has recently retired from public office, 
having been Mayor of Somerville, 
Mass., where he resides, the past four 
years. 

The present representatives of the 
Trustees at the mill are Howell F. Wil- 
son, manager, and Joseph Shaw, su- 
perintendent. 

The Ballard Vale Mills operate four- 
teen sets of cards, nine thousand spin- 
dies and one hundred and twenty-two 
broad looms, giving employment to 
nearly two hundred people, the product 
being still confined to fine white flan- 
nels. The goods made in this mill are 
known throughout the United States as 
the standard white flannels for fine 
ness, softness, and best wearing quali 
ties, and whenever exhibited at Inter- 
national Expositions, in competition 
with other makes, have won the high- 


est honors. 


At Philadelphia, 1876, the Centennial 
Commission made the following award 

‘‘For exhibit of all-wool fabrics, from 
No. 1 to 5, including Extra and Double 
Extra, all highly meritorious.” 

‘The 4-4 Silk Warp wool filling, and 
1-4 Silk Warp Gauze, specially com- 
mendable for perfection of fabrication .” 

At Chicago, 1893, were exhibited, 
without question, the finest flannels ever 
manufactured; the woolen yarn of 
which they were made measured forty- 
eight thousand yards to one pound, the 
all-wool goods containing one hundred 
and seventy-five threads of filling per 
inch, and the silk warp and woo! filling 
two hundred threads per inch. ‘These 
goods were made from merino woo! 
grown on sheep raised in the United 
States. The mill was awarded the 
highest honors for their entire exhibit, 
which ineluded a line of their regular 
products, not made especially for the 
Exposition. 

Notre. As we are about to go to 
press, we learn with deep regret of the 
death of Miss Helen C. Bradlee, the re- 
maining beneficiary under the will of 
the late J. Putnam Bradlee, whose vood 
works have made her name beloved 
among Ballardvale people and charita- 
ble institutions throughout the state. 

By the terms of Miss Bradlee’s will, 
practically the whole of her real and 
personal property is to be divided be- 
tween E. L. Henshaw, Samuel Henshaw, 
Joseph B. P. Henshaw and Mrs. Annie 
M. Henshaw. While no direct wish is 
indicated or even suggested in the will, 
this disposal of the estate doubtless 
means that the Ballardvaie Mill will be 
continued along the old lines, for the 
present at least. 


Light Weights. 


The opening of light weight lines 
has been the cause of great disappoint- 
ment to both manufacturers and com- 
mission merchants. The orders which 
are being placed are extremely small, 
two hundred yards of a style being an 
extra large quantity, the general rule 
being to order about one hundred 


yards 


et 


: 
: 
} 
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Buyers have had no business, and are 
not in a position to buy, except in 
sample piece lots, and even the largest 
houses are doing this sort of business. 
Many lines which were opened early, 
not selling freely, were reduced in 
price, and this has made a decrease all 
through the market necessary. It is 
an obvious fact to anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the situation that price cuts 
no object. The buyers simply do not 
want goods at any price. By this it is 
not meant that a fancy price may be 
asked; the market, such as it is, must 
be met, but no advantage is gained by 
voing below the market. 

As long as the political agitation con- 
tinues, the trade will be adverse to in- 
vesting capital in goods. While this is 
a deplorable state of affairs, it is the 
situation. 

A few lines of light weights have 
been opened, and the changes in prices 
since opening have been varied and 
rapid. The following are the prices of 
a few lines: 

Phillips & Kunhardt have brought 
out ‘an «‘all wool” cheviot on the char- 
acter of their higher priced fabrics for 
75 cents. 

A. L. Sayles & Co., of Pascoag, have 
a line of cheviots at 50 cents 

Greeley, Frost & Cushman are show- 
ing the Pittsfield fabric this season at 
$1.00 per yard, a reduction of five 
cents from last year’s price 

The Clinton Woolen Co. has a line 
of wool cassimeres at 70 cents. 

Wim. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are showing lines of all wool 3-4 goods 
at 35 and 39 cents. 

H. J. Libby & Co. have a line of 
cheviots at 85 cents. 

B. M. Cohen & Co. are showing the 
Lyndhurst’s at 62 cents. 

Devoe, Peck and Bigelow have a line 
of cheviots at 70 cents. 

Parker Wilder & Co. offer two lines 
of cheviots at 57 1-2 and 77 cents, ‘all 
wool.” 


Sawyer, Manning & Co., line of 


cheviots at 55 cents. Greeley, Frost & 
Cushman also have a line of cheviots at 
60 cents, which sold at 70 a year ago. 

The Reedsburg’s, made in Wisconsin, 
are showing the fabric which they sold 
at $1.10 a year ago for $1.00, and the 
$1.00 fabric at 95 cents. 

Almost all the western goods are from 
7 1-2 to 10 cents off the price, and east- 
ern'goods are from 5 to 10 per cent. off 
the market price. 

The lines shown are 60 per cent. of 
them, at prices ranging from 55 to 75 


cents per yard. 


Estimating the Take Up in Weaving. 


In the chalk talk in July issue, the 
‘stake up” of the warp, in the fabric, 
which was used as an illustration, was 
computed at 12 per cent. <A corres- 
pondent asks if there is any way that it 
can be figured in advance. 

This question is one of practical in- 
terest to all who are connected with the 
manufacturing of cloth. It serves to 
show that the manufacture of fabrics 
cannot be wholly conducted by a system 
of rules, but must be guided by practi- 
cal experience. 

The percentage of take up in different 
fabrics varies to a very great extent, 
and to ascertain the exact amount needs 
practical experience aided by thorough 
study of the theory of constructing dif 
ferent weaves, as well as the nature of 
different materials used, with their 
various methods of preparation, and the 
process of finishing. 

While experience is needed, there are 
certain conditions which, if taken into 
consideration, assist in computing the 
take up of warp. That which regulates 
the percentage to a very large degree 
is the weave and the number of picks 
per inch; for if the weave intersects in 
the warp only on every tenth or twelfth 
pick, it is obvious that the take up will 
be less than if the intersection is on 
every other or every third pick. This 
fact is the reason why, when two 
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weaves are combined, one which inter- 
sects loosely and the other tightly, the 
warp used for each weave has to be on a 
separate beam, for if not, the difference 
in the take up of the two weaves would 
make the fabric «‘cockle.” It is for this, 
the difference in take up between a 
worsted and a woolen warp, that we 
put the woolen and worsted warps of 
wool-backed worsteds on separate 
beams. 

The percentage of take up is also 
regulated by the amount of tension 
which is kept on the warp; a loose 
warp will take up more than if a tight 
ension is kept on it 

Another point which should be con- 
sidered is the twist of the warp. If 
hard twisted it will not take up as much 
as if soft twisted, and the coarser the 
stock the less the take up 

In woolen fabrics it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make even a general rule in re 
yard to the take up, but in cotton 
fabrics it is safe to Say that the take up 


will only be seven to eight per cent. 
Another Victory for the Sawyer Spindle. 


An appeal from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the district of New 
Jersey to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
on behalf of the Sawyer Spindle Com- 
pany vs. Tayler, Shaw & Cocker, has 
resulted in the court’s aflirming the 
former decision, thus closing litigation 
and confirming the strength of the 
Sawyer Spindle Company's patent 

his decision ends the long series of 
litigation in which the Sawyer Spindle 
Company has been engaged for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Their record of 
victories is yet unbroken, and, while 
relieved for the first time from the an- 
noyance and expense of preserving 
their rights before the courts, they are 
yet realy to defend them anew when 
occasion calls. Their continuous im- 
provement has eliminated the import- 
ance of earlier inventions by supplant- 
ing them with new ideas of greater 


merit. At no time have they felt so 
secure in their position, as they are 
well aware no obsolete structure can 
possibly meet favor in the eyes of man- 
ufacturers when compared with the 
modern_types. 


—Thedore C. Search, of Philadelphia, 
expressed his opinion of the political 
situation a few days ago. As usual his 
words have no uncertain sound. He 
said 

‘The greatest need in the present 
political crisis is the obliteration of party 
lines and the union of all patriotic citi- 
zens in the determined effort to thwart 
the men who would wreck our national 
credit and prosperity by debasing our 
currency and tainting our national gov- 
ernment with the spirit of Populism and 
Anarchy No protectionist need be 
charged with treason in subordinating 
the tariff question in this campaign 
Protection will take care of itself. As 
. business problem, touching the vital 
finances of the nation, the tariff must be 
worked out on true business lines by the 
next administration. What good would 
protection do us with our currency de- 
based, and our credit as a nation over- 
thrown? I have no sympathy with the 
partisan narrowness which will not 
overlook smaller difficulties when a 
great end is to be gained.” 


In direct printing of basic dyes on 
grounds prepared with substantive 
colors, very good effects are got by 
printing on the basic dye dissolved in 
water, together with thickening, steam 
ing and finally soaping at about 100° F 
This process can replace a color dis- 
charge in many cases and has the ad- 
vantage that it needs no tin salt and no 
tannin, nor any subsequent fixing with 
tartar emetic. This last advantage is 
important, as tartar emetic spoils the 
appearance of many substantive dyes, 
such as chrysamine, Chicago-blue, ete 
The process is better for light grounds, 
as dark grounds show part of their 
original color, and a good mixture of 
the two colors is difficult to get. The 
proportion between basic and substan- 
tive dyes must of course be regulated 
so that neither is in excess. If there is 
too much of either, the fabrie will run 
when washed. For example, if the 
ground color is 1 per cent. Erika GN, 
the over color must not contain more 
than half per cent. of Methyl Violet B 
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A_ NEARLY ‘AUTOMATIC 


Seamless Hosiery Machine. 


Cuts out the splicing or re-inforcing thread and changes from the 
reciprocating to the circular knitting automatically. 


Equally well adap tl M 
ted for one-half 4 | Price, including 
Hose, Women’s | Be : ; One Cylinder, With. 
Hose or Footing . \ A in reach of all. 
Ribs. ' | 


WE CALL IT OuR 7% AUTOMATIC. 


SCOTT X WILLIAMS, 


Office and Showroom: $. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Streets, 
2079 E. Sisieelaneinia Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 
This being the period between sea- 
sons, there is, of course, the usual in- 
activity consequent to clearing of the 
work of the past season and preparing 
to meet the demands of the coming 
season. 

The fact that it is a campaign year 
retards the hosiery and underwear busi- 
ness more than it would at another 
time. 

Let outward courses affect trade gen- 
erally, as they may, there are one or two 
all important features affecting the knit 
voods market that promise a fair share 
of prosperity. 

The market is not overburdened in 
any line of underwear. 

It does not seem possible that the 
purchasing power of the masses can drop 
much below what it is at present, and as 
in the past season, so in the fall and 
spring, whatever curtailment may be 
deemed necessary by the consumer or 
by the merchant, that curtailment must 
come in other lines, and can hardly come 
in underwear and hosiery at present, 
for the stock now on hand does not per 
mit of it. 

The importations of underwear are 
very limited, and in view of the politi- 
cal events likely to agitate the public 
mind from now until April, but little 
can be done in imported lines. This is 
another point in the interests of the do- 
mestic manufacturer, and to those mak- 
ing the finer grades of underwear, can- 
not but prove an encouragement to get 
in some telling blows in the direction of 
still more improved qualities. 

Jobbers have made an encouraging 
start with the fall goods. 


Some few more venturesome houses 


are showing samples for spring. There 


cannot, however, be much encourage- 
ment for an early opening of spring 
business. 

In athletic knit goods of every char- 
acter, the, trade is now quite over. It 
has been a good season, but cannot be 
said to have come up to the expecta- 
tions, or rather the hopes of manufac- 
turers and agents generally. 

The demand for athletic knit 


goods 


has not been as great as the growing 
inclinations of the urban population to 
buy this class of goods would lead man 
ufacturers to look forward to. 

The demand on some lines of novel- 
ties has fallen flat, owing to the failure 
conceits 


of the peculiar designed to 


meet some imaginary requirement or 
taste. 

In hosiery lines a number of Ameri- 
can buyers have already gone abroad, 


but the division of trade between foreign 


and domestic hosiery, it is confidently 


expected, will, during the coming few 


seasons, reach a far more equitable 
basis than it has ever before known. 

There are sufficient stocks on hand 
now, both of foreign and domestic ho- 
siery, to easily meet present require- 
ments. 

The domestic hosiery is calling for a 
creat deal of attention now from houses 
heretofore handling only foreign lines. 

Bicycle and golf hose have had a 
creat run this season, and the demand 
must increase next season. 

Every season exhibits its ‘fads,” 
money makers for the season, but loosers 
if again brought on the market. There 
was a time when in the hosiery and un- 
trade these 


derwear the 


season” were among the essential lines 


‘things of 


of wear. For the last few years, how- 
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ever, this class of novelties has been 
found almost exclusively in athletic and 
outing goods. 

One of the greatest novelties of this 
class reigning now is the women’s leg- 
gin hose, a patented article, manufac- 
New York. It 


great and profitable seller, and in every 


tured in has been a 
way justified the reception it received. 
It is a tasteful, yes, a beautiful novelty, 
The 


many 


and a thoroughly well made one. 
that 
“exclusively” gents’ furnishing 


demand has been so creat 
of the 
houses handle it in large quantities, 


although exclusively a woman's article 


Designing in Hosiery Manufacture—III. 


JAMES H. QUILTER. 


{Continued from July 
In my last article reference was made 
to the design made lying in either of 
two directions. It is necessary that the 
effect of this should be shown, in order 
that any particular design may be imi- 


tated. To do this a design is shown at 


Fig. \ 
loops wide and 7 courses deep. 


., consisting of 56 loops, being 8 


The frames to make this we will sup- 
pose are very small, in order to show 
the full 
though it 


working out of the pattern, 
that 


former rules for multiplying size of 


must be understood 


machine apply in this case. 
The pattern containing 8 7—56 can 
be made upon 64 or 48, as per former 
rule. When adding the eight needles 
for change the patiern rises from left 
The 


presser containing the pattern has 56 


to right, as shown at Fig. VI. 


spaces, or 8 less than the needles in the 


frame, so that in one revolution ‘of th: 


frame the presser has revolved onc 
and 8 necks over tucking or pressing 


Wie 


bringing under each needle the loop r 


as shown at course A, Fig and 
in cours 
When th 


presser has revolved once more than 


quired, as shown at Fig. V. 


B, and 6 following courses. 


the frame, and the pattern again com 
mences, as shown at Fig. VI., course C 


thus, in 14 courses the pattern will be 


Fig V 


seen to rise once, as shown in Fig. VI., 
and from right to left. 

In the next example the same pattern 
is taken, Fig. V., 
with the 56 needles, 


and the presser is cut 
but the 
Thus, at 


frame has 


only 48 needles. one revyolu 


tion of the frame the presser has not 
made a complete revolution, but presses 
the first 8 needles, thus bringing under 
these & needles, not the second course, 


Pneed/es Se 
forchan pe 4% 


VI., but the last 


course of pattern, so that each needle in 


as in ease of Fie. 


course Bis § needles different, throw 


Fip vin 


- 


Ryo Geko’ 


.) 


ing the pattern one course lower, as 
shown, so that in 14 revolutions of the 
frame, the presser has only revolved 


once less than the frame, the pattern 
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descending once, from right to left, as 
shown in Fig. VII. 

Machines varying in size, it is neces- 
sary to understand that small patterns 
ean be made upon large machines with 
a number of feeders when certain con 
followed, while 


ditions are carefully 


large patterns can only be made upon 


number of needles, at 


Fip {Xx 


IF 


“A mt 


frames with a 





least equal to the number of loops in 
the patterns minus or plus the width of 
already explained 


such pattern, as 


Where a large number of needles are 
used, a number of feeders each having 
its own presser are used, and as a pat- 
tern is produced by the whole of the 
wheels, each working at different parts 
of the circle, it must be understood how 
cach of these pressers must be cut and 


Pneedles 
: ch 


- 


arranged, in order that each shall work 
in its particular part, producing a part 
of the desired design. 

To explain this more thoroughly, let 
us take a pattern, one of which is shown 
at Fig. VIII.; here 13 is the width and 
8 the depth=(8X 15) 104 loops. This 
might be made on a two-feeder frame, 
having one plain and one tuck presser, 
but we have to make this same design 
on a four-feeder frame, two feeders to 
he plain and two tuck feeders; we have 
to deal only with the latter two feeders 


We will suppose that the diameter of 


63 


each presser is such that the whole of 
the 104 
surface. 


pattern, loops, can be cut 


The 


must be so cut to produce courses 1, 3, 


around its first wheel 


5 and 7, containing 52 loops («2= 
104), and the second wheel to produce 
t, 6 and 8, or a second 52 

104). 


top left hand corner, pressers will be 


courses 2, 
loops (x 2 Now, reading from 
cut as follows 

Ist presser. 2nd presser 
tuck, 1 


9 


tuck, 2 plain 


l 
fw @ os 
1 «ss “ 
l 


plain 


, 


sé 3? sé 
The each 
presser, should be marked, las the first 
Gis = 
KM Sneedles --- 


commencing point of 


the 
when 


must 
the 


starting the Ist presser to hang upon 


tuck on each presser press 


same needle. It is easiest 
the first needle a small loop of some 
that 2nd 


when this 


distinctive yarn, so presser 


may be brought, needle 


reaches the same, to press it in its turn. 
Fig. IX. 


g. gives a larger 
18 courses deep and 20 loops 


example, 
being 
wide, or (18x 20) 360 loops. This pat- 


tern, we will suppose, is to be made 


upon a six-feeder frame, 3 plain and 3 
tuck the first 


presser will be cut to produce courses 


with pressers. Then 
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, 4, 7, 10,18, 16; 2nd presser, courses 
5, 8, 11, 14, 17; 
G, 9, 13, 36, 26. 


starting being observed, as given in 


3rd presser, courses 
The same rules as 


previous example, and the number of 
courses as given can be repeated round 
each presser twice or three times, or as 
required, according to practical size of 
presser, the size for obtaining which 
has been already explained. 

Patterns may be made in self colors, 
or with two colors of yarns, as may be 
The whole of the designs 
treat of tuck 
upon circular frames. In next article 
plated designs upon similar frames will 


required. 


treated upon, designs 


have attention. 


The Marketing of Knit Goods. 


A correspondent, who contemplates 


starting a knitting mill, writing the 
TEXTILE WORLD, brings up the ques- 
tion of the best method for an under- 
wear and hosiery mill to dispose of its 


output. The matter has, of course, 


been discussed many times, but with 
constantly varying conditions, there is 
always something new to be said about 
it. There are three ways of distri- 
bution : 
ist. 
turer or his salaried representative. 


2nd. Direct selling (in effect) through 


Direct selling by the manufac- 


manufacturer's agents. 
Srd. 
commission houses. 


Consignment selling through 


believe, 
the 
involved. 


depends 
and the 

If the 
capital the 


Everything, we 
upon the size of mill 
amount of capital 
manufacturer has ample 
chances are that he will find direct sell- 
ing by himself (or more likely his sal- 
aried representative) the most satisfac- 
tory inthe end. This method has the 
advantage of bringing the mill man di- 
rectly in contact with the buyer, en- 
abling him to keep in touch, as regards 
needs, and permitting the quicker build- 
ing of a reputation. 


like to obtain the mill discount of 12 1-2 


Large buyers, too, 
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per cent., which is possible by this ar- 
rangement, as through it the manufac- 
turer saves commission house charges 
of about eight per cent., and can add 
them to the regular discount of about 
five per cent. This seven or eight per 
cent. charged by the commission house, 
it may be remarked in passing, is com- 
puted on the net amount of the bill, 
and ordinarily covers labor, storage and 
all expenses. 

If a does 
reasonable funds at his command, the 


manufacturer not have 


commission house is clearly the way 


There is no disputing the wide 
facilities of the commission 


open. 
men, and 
the many avenues they possess for dis- 
posing of goods. Several years ago 
there was a breaking away from the 
commission house 


regime by many 


manufacturers. One cannot help ob- 
serving, however, that many have re- 
turned to their ‘first love.” By analyz- 
ing this showing it will, we think, be 
proved that the size of a manufacturer's 
capital largely determines this question 


for him. 


” 


The experience and advice of 
a commission house is worth something 
to a small manufacturer. Then, too, 
he is relieved of all the details of sell- 
ing, so that he can devote his whole at- 
tention to his mill The wider his 
opportunities for selling, the less diver- 
This 
multiplication of designs by some small 
mills is sufficient to fritter 


sified need be his production. 


away their 
margin of profit. The average manu- 
facturer is not a good salesman, which 
is, perhaps, after all, the most impor- 
tant factor in the consideration. He 
sometimes accepts offers in order to 
keep his mill going, which a commis- 
sion house or manufacturer's agent 
would refuse, being sure of other bids. 

Much can be favor of the 
the 


place, something is saved on commis- 


said in 
manufacturer’s agent. In first 
sion house charges. Some commission 
houses have a tendency to accumulate 
goods in their large warehouses, and 


are finally obliged to sell them at cost, 
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or less, to move them in sizable quan- 
tities. The ordinary manufacturer's 
agent represents from three to a dozen 
mills turning out kindred lines of 
goods. ‘These lines may be so selected 
as to help one another. Of course, the 
expense of selling is divided pro rata 
among the lot. The goods being billed 
from the manufacturer, bring him into 
direct communication with the trade, 
and a reputation may thus be more 
quickly established. The percentage 
of loss (through credits) to total sales 
should not be large if due caution is ob- 
served, and goods, in most cases, are 
sold further ahead. In a majority of 
instances, too, we think advances can 
be obtained more cheaply through a 
banker than through a commission 
house. 

There is, however, no general rule 
to be set down. Every manufacturer 


must judge by his own circumstances. 


Making Knit Novelties on Plain Ma- 
chines. 


The remarkable advance in the va- 


ried lines of knit novelties for sporting 
purposes is one of the features of the 
knit goods trade at the present time. 
A recent sojourn among some of the 
largest hosiery goods manufacturing 
centres brought out some unique de- 
velopments along this line. 

Ingenious knitting machine mechan- 
ies have skillfully introduced attach- 
ments for getting much more from ordi- 
nary knitting machines than the makers 
originally intended. 

Of course, nearly all types of golf 
hose, cycle goods, tennis stockings, 
ete., require more or less figured work, 
as the demand is for novel and original 
effect, while the plain patterns find very 
little sale. 


To make the intricate block and other 


figured designs on a modern machine, 
fitted with a jacquard and all the facil- 
ities required, is not very difficult. But 
to do work of this nature on a common 


type of machine by using a cut presser 
and similar devices, which are common 
in all hosiery mills, is more difficult. 
There are, however, some very good 
and salable patterns possible to make, 
by employing a little skill. 

The work of the cut presser machine 
is mostly an imitation of true work, but 
the imitation is quite acceptable. Take 
the imitation rib which most any fixer 
can make, with a properly planned cut 


\ 
AANA 
vN 


presser, and it is almost as good as the 
genuine. 

A sample, designated No. II., is 
given in the accompanying view, in 
which a pattern is shown that is appli- 
cable to sporting goods, and which can 
be made in a cut presser arranged after 
the plan shown in Fig. 1, in which the 
main needle cylinder is shown, with the 
grooves for the needles, and four 
presser wheels. 

The markings in these represent the 
cuts into which the barbs of the needles 
pass during the turning of the machine, 
and consequently do not press. The 
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spaces between press two needles each. 
The needles not acted upon by the cuts 
of one presser, will by the next, and so 
on. The cuts must conform to the re- 
quirements of the pattern and color 
plan, and here is where the skill of the 
mechanic is required. 

Different colored yarns may be used 
on the different wheels, thus giving 
quite a broad scope for the display of 
taste. 

About the only rule necessary to ob- 
serve is to see that the pattern for cut 
presser work has a presser, in which 
the number of cuts do not divide the 
number of needles in the cylinder with- 
out a remainder. 

The cutting is somewhat diflicult to 
do unless the machine shop is equipped 
with the necessary tools. Regular cut- 
ting instruments are the best to use, 
consisting of a steel cutting chisel and 
accessories. Many of the mills are 
furnished with sets of wheels already 
cut, and all the designer need do is ap- 
ply the right one to the work. 

Sample II. may be made with four 
pressers, two cut and two plain. 

Sample III. is a common type of pat- 
tern, changed some by novel setting, 
and which can be made with two cut 
pressers, the number of needles being 
governed to suit the proportions of the 
zigzag pattern. 

The patterns in IV., V. and VI. are 
simply presented in the form of sugges- 
tions to signify the possibilities in this 
line of work, if one has a mind to study 
out how to bring about the changes 
through the use of cut pressers. It 
will be noted that most of the designs 
are of a diamond or block principle, 
this being the most readily conceived 
without the aid of chain work and 
jacquard cards. 

Pattern V. is attractive, and when 
made in two colors, the diamond 
pointed effect stands out in a novel way. 
A difficulty usually experienced with 
presser work is that the stitches miss at 
times. If the machine is kept free from 
lint, waste and foreign matters, so as 
to give the needles and all parts a 
chance to work, there need be no drop- 
ping of stitches. If the stitches drop 
occasionally, and it is assured that the 
machine is clean, all journals free from 
gummed oil, and the setting right, then 
look to the speed. It is probably too 
high. Reduce it in a few points and it 
will give the mechanism more time to 
work. 
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H. A. Tullar’s Stretching, Straighten- 
ing and Drying Machine for 
Tubular Fabrics. 


The accompanying cut illustrates 
Tullar’s new stretching, straightening 
and drying machine for tubular knitted 
fabrics. The machine is quite a radical 
and progressive step in the direction of 
stretching, straightening and drying 
fabrics, and has many points of excel- 
lence. The work of drying and straight- 
ening by this process is accomplished 
in a perfect manner. 

It is well known among the manu- 
facturers of circular knitted underwear 
that the process of washing, bleaching 
and drying the cloth in the roll, then 
cutting the garments and finishing them 
without further washing, possesses 
many advantages over the system of 
washing and bleaching the goods in the 
garment, and then drying them on 
forms or boards. 

First, and most important, it is a 
much cheaper process, as one man can 
operate several machines. 

Second, the product of the mill can 
be put through with much more 
despatch than by the old system, for 
after the washing and bleaching is 
done, the roll of cloth ean be instantly 
dried, and that ends the matter, with- 
out having to wait to stretch the goods 
on the boards and then to further wait 
for them to be dried and stripped from 
the boards. 

Third, the results, if properly done, 
may be made just as satisfactory by the 
use of proper machinery as by the 
boarding system. 

Chief among the defects of former 
machinery of this class has been the 
inability to get a perfectly straight 
transverse stitch or wale, which every 
manufacturer knows to be essential in 
producing perfect goods, where the 
looping or crocheting Sy stem is used to 
top shirt bodies, to attach cuffs to 
sleeves and drawers, also in attaching 
ribbed borders to all kinds of men’s, 


ladies’ and children’s underwear. 
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Perhaps the next great diffi- 
culty with drying machines has 
been the loss from shrinkage. 
To illustrate, we have a piece 
of cloth which has been knit 
on a certain size cylinder, we 
will say 20-inch. If we meas- 
ure this cloth when it comes 
from the knitting machine, we 
will find that it will measure 
from 11-2 to 21-2 inches 
more than the given width or 
size of cylinder, viz., from 21 
1-2 to 22 1-2 inches, this vari- 
ation in width being due to the 
size, quality and mixture of 
yarn, and length of stitch, 
coarse and wool yarns laying 
wider than fine and cotton 
yarns, also long stitch fabrics 
laying wider than short stitch 
fabrics. This extra width is 
allowance for shrinkage, and 
no matter what the size of the 
yaru or quality of the stock 
may be, the cloth should show 
20 inches in width after the 
process of washing, bleaching 
and drying is completed, or in 
other words, the fabrie should 
make a full sized 40-inch men’s 
shirt, or should makk any size 
of drawers or ladies’ yests or 
other garment where 20 inches 
of cloth is required to cut 
same to best advantage. This 
loss from shrinkage is claimed 
by the inventor and builders 
of this machine to be entirely 
overcome. 

Every process connected 
with roller washing, bleaching 
and drying circular knit fab- 
rics tends to draw the fabric 
lengthwise, and thus elong- 
ates the stitch, and narrows 
the width of the cloth, and to 
overcome this trouble in a dry- 
ing machine you must do prac- 
tically just what you do when 
you board a_ shirt, and that 


is, to fix the cloth while wet 
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on to a rigid spreader, and leave it 
there until dry. Thus the drawn and 
elongated stitch is opened back into its 
natural position, just as the cylinder 
made it, giving to the goods that look 
of lustre, and imparting to them a 
‘«soft feel” and fine flexibility, which is 
so much sought for in the market to- 
day. 

The machine is so constructed as to 
take up the minimum amount of floor 
the 


the machine may be said to be 


space. From illustration shown, 


divided 
in two sections, the drier or machine 
proper, being on the upper floor, while 
the the 


through which the hot air is blown to 


stand supporting cylinder, 
the drier, is located on the floor below. 

The floor space taken up by the drier 
is only feet 
the space taken up on the first or foun- 


about 3 square, while 
machine stands, 
the hot 


only about 18x22 inches in width. All 


dation floor where the 
and where it receives blast, is 
previous machines have been horizontal 
in construction, occupying a space of 
about 3 feet in width by 25 to 30 feet in 
length, including pipe spreaders, and 
frame of drawing machine, which space, 
if divided in two and an equal allow- 
of 15 feet 
erection of five 


ance be made on two floors 
the 
machines of Tullar’s patent. 

The method of operation of Tullar’s 
and 


each, will allow 


stretching, straightening drying 
machine is as follows: 

In placing the circular fabric ready 
to begin the process of drying, the um- 
brella like arrangement which consti- 
tutes what may be called the spreader, 
is removed. This is very easily done, 
as it is held in place to the hot air cyl- 
the 


shape above by a simple mechanical 


inder at the bottom, and in conical 


principle. The fabric is then thrown 
over the hot air cylinder and dropped 
to the circular wooden platform, which 
serves to keep the bunched fabric irom 
While 
thus placing the fabric, the operative 


the 


the gears on the stand below. 


may drop the lever operating 


’ 
damper, so that a small current of air 


blows out or fills the fabric, and thus it 
the more easily falls by gravity to the 
rest below. 

One of the guide rolls on top is so 
arranged that it may be swung back 
from its position as a guide roll, and 
the fabric is run over this roll in the 
first operation of placing it over the hot 
air cylinder, thus permitting it to be 
more easily and quickly put in position 
to be drawn over the drier. 

The fabric being made ready, the 
spreader is then set in place, and the 
cloth is guided to the emery covered 
drawing rolls at the head of the ma- 
chine. The part of the machine known 
as the spreader is an umbrella like ar- 
rangement, consisting of 16 or more 
that 
thumb screw as to open or stretch the 


steel rods, may be so set by a 
fabric to any desired width. It must be 
understood that the fabric is not drawn 
over the rods in such a manner as to 
cause any great friction, but where the 
fabric first comes over the spreader rods 
and as it leaves them and is drawn over 
the conical shaper, it runs over easy 
running guide wheels, which may be 
seen on the cut. Hot air is taken from 
a pipe leading from a blower, and run 
through the hot air cylinder until finding 
egress through the meshes of the fabric 
itself, now on the drier. 

As may be seen, the cloth being held 
in a cylindrical form while drying, per- 
mits of an equal distribution of the 
the 
getting the transverse stitches at right 


friction, and herein lies secret of 
angles with the lengthwise wale. On 
the old processes where a flat spreader 
is used, the friction is imparted to the 
two-flat edges. Thus as the fabric 
leaves the spreader and goes through 
the drawing rolls, the centre of the 
fabric being less tightly held or suffer- 
ing no friction, is drawn up more 
rapidly than the outer edges of the 
fabric, and the stitches can never have 
the 


taken off the cylinder. 


horizontal appearance as when 
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One very notable feature of the ma- 
chine is the conical shaper, which takes 
the fabric from the spreader, leading it 
to the drawing rolls as stretched, so that 
it is rolled perfectly flat, straight, and 
in better condition for cutting up than 
it otherwise possibly could be. ‘This 
conical arrangement is simple science 
applied to rolling the fabric off the ma- 
chine. 

The drawing rolls are of wood or 
iron, and covered with emery. ‘This 
iron cylinder which conducts the hot air 
has a wood covering, to prevent blister- 
ing before drying. ‘The current of air 
is regulated, as may be seen on the 
illustration, by a damper, operated by 
the lever. 

In drying a circular fabric by this 
process, running it vertically a distance 
of from 16 feet or more, it is easy to 
see that the natural tendency of the 
fabric would be to twist. This is pro- 
vided against in a simple manner. ‘The 
hot air cylinder is so constructed, as 
will be seen by the illustration, that it 
may be turned in either direction by the 
rod leading to the cogs. 

The inventor of this machine is em- 
ployed by the Il. L. Welch Hosiery Co., 
Waterville, Ct., where he has had 15 
years experience in this line of work, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the 
details of finishing knit goods. His 
employers were the first to appreciate 
and adopt his patented system of drying 
and though having no interest whatever 
in the patent, will cheerfully furnish 
information to those who desire it. 
Further information can be obtained 
from Birch Brothers, sole makers, Vic- 
toria Iron Works, Somerville, Mass. 


Larger Sizes Required in Ladies’ Jer- 
sey Ribbed Underwear. 


For a long time the trade has de 
manded a larger shirt for a No. 2, for 
a garment made ona 11-inch machine 
is too small to be very satisfactory. 


Indeed, the market calls for a general 


increase in size of shirts, and it is pro- 
bable that manufacturers of underwear 
will run their sizes up another year. 
Domestic manufacturers will quite gen- 
erally adopt this course, and we learn 
from the handlers of foreign goods that 
they are being made from 6 to 12 
needles larger than before. The cus- 
tomary practice hitherto has been to 
knit.a No. 2 0n 11-inch machine, No. 3 
on 12-inch, No. 4 on 13-inch, ete., but 
now many are using an inch larger ma- 
chine per size. 

One of the largest American build- 


ers of rib knitting machinery informs 


us that he has felt this tendeney of 


marking up sizes iu the character of his 
sales, as the demand for the smaller 
sizes of machines, such as 11-inch, has 
been very limited, although he says that 
up to the present time they are not sell- 
ing any larger machines than 13-inch 
for ladies’ ribbed vests in shaped goods. 

This trade is so largely one of spec- 
ialties that it is difficult to formulate a 
general rule, as certain buyers specify 
certain sized shirts, but if a man is put- 
ting in new machinery, we think it 
would be much safer to mark up sizes, 
and knit a No. 2 on a 12-inch machine, 
and so on up, rather than startiny with 
2 on 11-inch machine. Some mills we 
know of are using even a larger ma- 
chine than 12-inch for a No. 2. 

Another machinery manufacturer re- 
marks that he thinks goods made on 11, 
12 and 13-inch machines are larve 
enough, provided all the needles are in 
the machine. There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some manufactur- 
ers to take out a lot of needles to make 
certain patterns, which would have the 
effect of making the goods narrower 
Naturally, one cannot expect to get 
regular width goods unless all the 
needles are in the machine. Some 
manufacturers also use yarn that will 
not fill up the gauge, and this also 
makes narrow goods. 

A prominent selling agent remarks 
that while he has not heard of any con- 
certed movement to have shirts made 
larger or wider, or in other words, to 
have the sizes changed, he notes that 
buyers will almost without exception 
refuse to buy size 2, and will buy very 
few of size 3, but will want sizes 4 
and 5. ; 
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POWER DEPARTMENT. 


O. R. YOUNG, M.E., Editor. 


Fly Wheel Break at Hull, 

On Sunday, July Ist, at 11. 15 bp. M., 
the fly wheel on one of the engines at 
Whitehead Power Station, Hull, Mass., 
burst, completely wrecking a section of 
the power house. 

The plant was in charge of I. B. 


Willard, general manager; John II. 


Ryan, chief engineer; George UH. 


Soules, assistant, and William A. Dow, 
fireman, and consisted of three tandem 
compound, 16x12x24 engines, of a type 
known as ‘*The Chief,” built at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and rated at 165 h. p., 
belted to a main countershaft which 
connected all three by friction clutches. 
Two of the engines were running full 
loaded, the other being held in reserve 

Chief Ryan, Assistant Soule and Fire- 
man Dow were on duty when the crash 
came. Engineer Ryan was standing by 


the street door, and Assistant Soule was 


eating his lunch in the south-east corner 


of the room. Everything appeared to 
be running quiet and smooth. All at 
once fireman Dow saw something fall, 
as though thrown near the fire-room 
door. This proved to be a spring from 
one of the regulators. 

A moment later there was a loud 
sharp click, which caused the engineers 
to start towards the engine and switch- 
board. <A glance at the board told 
Chief Ryan that all was right on the cir- 
cuit, and just as he turned towards the 
engine there came a roar and a crash. 
Instantly the room was filled with fly- 
ing iron and escaping steam. Huge 
pieces of the drive wheel on one of the 
engines went crashing through both the 
eastern and western walls, also through 


the roof, tearing great holes in the 


structure, and carrying away every- 
thing which lay in their course. A hole 
was also stove in the brick wall sepa 
rating the boiler from the engine room 
One piece of the wheel which went 
through the roof struck a neighboring 
cottage, tearing a hole in the side of it, 
then fell back, embedding its 600 
pounds weight in the soft earth, 60 feet 
from the engine room. Many pieces of 
less weight were found at greater dis 
tances from the scene. 

The main steam pipe escaped injury, 
but that connecting the high and low 
pressure cylinders was broken com- 
pletely off. Several smaller pipes 
were also broken, including the feed 
water pipe to the boilers. 

The switchboard was considerably 
damaged, and the receiving pulley on 
the countershaft, to which the engine 
was belted, was also completely 
wrecked. 

Chief Ryan was knocked down by 
the broken belt, stunned, and badly 
bruised. Struggling to his feet, he at 
tempted to throw the clutch, in order to 
keep the lights up by the second engine 
This was found impossible, owing to 
the section of the countershaft directly 
connected with the engine being thrown 
far out of aligument. Groping about 
in the escaping steam, Ryan managed 
to close the main steam valve. 

The Whitehead Power Station, a 
frame structure of tasteful architecture, 
is owned and operated by the town of 
Hull, andis used solely for electric 
lighting. It is located on the line of 
the electric railroad running between 
Pemberton and Nantasket Beach. Stop- 
ping at the little station called Surfside, 


one sees the station on a rise of ground 
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to the westward, in the opposite direc- 
tion from the sea, and towards the 
lower harbor. 


The engine room is separated from 


side. The switchboard of slate and 
marble, very tastefully arranged, stood 
on the east side of the room. 


The plant was originally installed by 





WHERE THE BREAK OCCURRED. 


the boiler house by a brick partition 
wall, 12 inches in thickness The 
floor of the boiler room is some six feet 
lower than that of the engine room, 
Which is about 60 feet square, with an 


entrance from the street on the north 


the Hull Electric Light & Power Co., 
and was intended partly for railroad 
work. 

As near as can be ascertained, the 
accident. was caused by the breaking of 
an arm connecting one of the governor 
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weights, at a section where it was 
pinned to a rod attached to another 
weight arm, as seen at K, in cut. The 
spring which attracted the attention of 
Fireman Dow was one of a set of two, 
at H. 

Whether the pulley on the counter- 
shaft or the drive wheel went first, is 
largely a matter of conjecture, some 
expressing an opinion that it was 
broken by pieces from the drive wheel, 
while others think that it preceded the 
latter by a few seconds. It is also a 
matter of doubt as to whether the spring 
dropped out before or after the weight 
arm broke. 

At all events, the accident was one 


which the men in charge of the plant 
could not have foreseen and were 
powerless to prevent. Both engineers 
aquitted themselves in a highly com- 
mendable manner, and are entitled to 
much credit for the prompt manner in 
which they acted. 

That no one was killed, seems to be 
almost a miracle, as Chief Ryan, by his 
position at the moment of the break, 
was in direct range of the wheel. 

There seems to be in this accident 
another strong argument in favor of 
having every plant provided with some 
form of automatic engine stop that will 
act, if for any reason the governor fails 
to do so. 

Taken as a whole, the town of Hull, 
and the engineers in charge of the 
Whitehead plant are to be congratu- 
lated that matters were no worse. 

We are indebted to General Manager 
Willard for his courtesy in permitting 
the wreck to be photographed, and 
doing all in his power to facilitate the 
obtaining of a description of the same. 


Running a Steam Plant on Business 
Principles. 


W. WH. WAKEMAN, 


It is only fair to assume that all men 
consider that they transact business on 
business principles, but where — the 
trouble arises is owing to the fact that 
our ideas differ concerning what consti 
tutes business principles. In no other 
place is this more apparent than in the 
engine and boiler room of a mill, fac 
tory or electric station. 

When we go into a plant that is kept 
in good repair, is always neat and clean, 
where the engineers and firemen ar 
paid fair wages, rendering good servic: 
in return, we naturally conclude that 
everybody is willing to admit that such 
a plant is run on business principles 
for we know that it is; but a little in 
vestigation will show that there is a 
difference of opinion here as well as im 
the other cases. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this 
statement, let him go into some plant 
where the engine is covered with rust 
and dirt, even ‘‘as the waters cover thi 
sea,” where sundry knocks and pounds 
remind the visitor of a trip hammer in 
operation, and the noise of escaping 
steam from leaky joints and poorly 
packed valve stems, is like «the sound 
of many waters,” where the engineer is 
paid first class (?) laborers’ wages and 
the fireman is remunerated on the same 
basis that the European peasant is for 
his labor, neither one of them remaining 
any longer than they are obliged to; 
where the oflice of the concern re 
sembles the warehouse of a Cealer in 
rags and old papers, and every part is 
on a par with the other parts, and when 
he has carefully made his way to the 
place where the proprietor «‘holds forth,” 
let them engage in conversation, and 
after a time let the visitor remark that 
Mr. Smith on the next block has a fine 
plant, and note what reply he will get. 
In a majority of cases it will be to the 


effect that it is all right to run such a 
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plant for show, but when you want to 
get right down to business, his plant is 
the model for you to pattern after. 
Why should it be considered a model 
in any sense of the word? There is 
just one reason why it is, and that is 
owing to the fact that it is run with one 
man less than Mr. Smith's plant is, the 
cost of 
This is the debtor side of the page; but 


which it is easy to determine 


what is there to put on the credit side ? 
We do not 
burned per horse per hour, for the coal 


know how much coal is 
is never weighed and the engine is 


never indicated. They cannot spare 
the time for such fancy trimmings as 
that, although the extra coal must be 
shoveled by the fireman and be paid for 
by the proprietor. 

It is true that the plant is ocecasion- 
ally shut down because the small, low 
sufficient 


chimney does not 


provide 
draft to bring the fires up rapidly after 
then the 


they have been cleaned, but 


proprietor considers that to be in the 
program, not making note of steady 
power furnished in the factory of his 
neighbor. He knows that his engine 
has been run for fourteen years since 
the cylinder was bored out, but still, it 
always has run, and why can it not 
continue to run ? 

The engineer has repeatedly reported 
the advisability of making repairs, but 
that is an old story. ‘*Those engineers 
are always wanting something, and if 
he should listen to them he would be 
The 


because he 


bankrupted in six months’ time. 


word ‘‘them” is used, not 


has more than one at a time, but on 


account of the rapidity with which they 


come and go, their terms of service 


ranging from one day to six months. 
He is well aware of the fact that his 
fires must be forced now more than for- 
merly, in order to keep up steam, but 
that old 
as economically as new ones and it can- 


not be helped. What 


he claims boilers never steam 


can’t be cured 
must be endured. 
Does not 


Those are his sentiments. 


practice prove him to be correct? Yes, 
his practice proves his theory correct, 
but it is because he has formulated a 
theory to agree with his practice. 
Only this and nothing more. 

When his engineer tells him that it is 
because scale accumulates on the inter- 
nal parts, he replies that all old boilers 
with scale; at 


are covered least he 


never saw one that was not in this con- 


dition, and furthermore, he does not 
believe that scale does so much damage 
as those dealers in boiler compounds 
would have us believe. Ile runs a 
plant on business principles, and not 
for the purpose of supporting drummers 
and agents. 

Ile has to pay heavy bills for repair- 
ing boilers, but all boilers wear out and 
they must be repaired. It is one of the 
disadvantages of being engaged in man- 
ufacturing. It cannot be avoided. 


Ile uses live steam where exhaust 
would answer every purpose, and if the 
exhaust were used, it would be an easy 
matter to save the water of condensa- 
tion and return it to the boilers, thus 
not only saving heat but water also, as 
all water used is taken through a meter 
which allows none of it to escape 
You cannot convince him of this, for he 
is sure that exhaust is not as hot as live 
steam, and the oil and grease in the form- 
er would surely ruin his boilers. Of 
course they would if they were allowed 
to go into them, but why not take them 
out and return pure water to the 
boilers ? 

Ile buys high priced coal, because 
fitted for the 


will not 


his furnaces are not 
make 
the necessary improvements because he 


cheaper grades, and he 


is sure that a ton of small coal cannot 
contain as many heat units as a ton of 
large, hard Lehigh does. 

Ilis steam pipes are uncovered, al 
into the 


lowing much heat to radiate 


rooms where it is not needed, but, he 
has felt of pipes that are covered and 
found 


that he is sure that the 


the covering well warmed, so 


heat into 


goes 
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the covering, and it might as well go 
into the rooms for it is lost anyway. 

Ile has no feed water heater, because 
he does not believe in any of those fancy 
contrivancies. It is quite plain to him 
that whatever heat is taken out at one 


another, 


point must be supplied at 


therefore he might just as well pump 
the water in cold and heat it all in one 
place, as to partially heat it bofore en- 
tering the boiler, and then finish the job 
afterwards. Itis a mystery to him that 
people cannot see these things, but 
then all men were not trained to trans- 


of 
know how to run a plant ‘‘on such bus- 


act business, and but few them 


iness principles” (for which we are 
truly thankful). 

If you venture to ask him why he 
persists in declining to pay his engi- 
neers and firemen good wages, he will 
reply that whenever his engineer leaves, 
healways has plenty of applicants for the 
position at his prices, and also in the 
case of the firemen, therefore it would 
be foolish to offer more, as it would be 
contrary to business principles. 

When asked to explain why they 
leave him so frequently, he commences 
to tell you that they were not compe- 
tent men. but when his attention is 
called to the fact that they are now giv- 
ing satisfaction in places where the ser- 
vice is much more exacting than at his 
plant, he concludes that it is because 
the other steam user thinks more of men 
that will spend their time in monkeying 
with indicators and polishing brass work, 
than of those that are constantly at 
work doing something of some 
count. 

So this plant is run for a time, but 
after a while we notice that the doors 
of this factory are closed, and a large 
placard informs us that the premises are 
‘‘For Sale or To Rent,” and on further 
inquiry we learn that this business man 
has gone into bankruptcy, paying 35 
cents on the dollar. 

This is a case of business principles 
with him, for why should he pay 100 
when 35 will do just as well? 

He believed in running a steam plant 
and a factory on business principles, 
and has succeeded in demonstrating it 
to our satisfaction. 


ac- 
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The Weight of Shafting. 


In referring to some of the methods 
of saving power in the operation of a 
plant, says the Carpenter and Builder, 
a foreign engineer calls attention to thi 
the 
pulleys and shafting in many establish 


need of reducing the weight of 


ments. Improvements have been mad 
in the power produced, but this is much 
less true of the machinery it propels 
It would not seem so if we were allowed 
to judge by the kind of machinery found 
in many of the various kinds of indus- 
trial situated in 


establishments every 


manufacturing community. Too much 
material is very often put in running 
machines, in shafting, pulleys, wheels, 
ete. It is, however, an exceptional 
and noticeable fact that pulleys of all 
descriptions have in the past few years 
been greatly lightened, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. Pulleys ar 
the 


and are made lighter than formerly to 


figured upon and sold by piece, 
reduce the cost of making them and not 


to save power by reducing frictional 
resistance. 

There is here no attempt at denying 
the fact that for a generation or 


the 


more 


best mechanical engineers have 
recognized the importance of reducing 
the weight of running machinery for 
the purpose of reducing frictional resis 
tance and saving power. But it is also 
true that very many, if not all, of the 
same engineers have been hampered in 
false 
construction upon the laws of friction 
Some 


their undertakings by placing a 


mechanical sage olden 


of «* ve 


time,” without due thought and consid 


eration, declared that friction was inde 


pendent of surface or velocity, or, at 


least, it has been so incorporated in 


every mechanical textbook from then 


until now, and every mechanical en 


gineer has it by heart. The power to 
overcome friction is wholly dependent 
upon surface and velocity, and especially 
is that true of bodies revolving on axis 


To be continued. 
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Conducted by CONYERS B. FINCKEL, 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Dye-house 
the tests are made. 


Dye Receipts for August, 1896. 


A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
by the TEXTILE WORLD, showing tests made 
by Conyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Dyeing, in the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School, according to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WORLD. We show the latest 
colors and methods from month to month, 
and other tests of interest to the dyer. Tne 
extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 

No. 57. 
Medium Bright Blue on Cotton Cloth. 
Dyed with Brilliant Azurine B; Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
1% Brilliant Azurine B, 
10% Glauber’s Salt (calcined), 
2% Soap (olive oil soda). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) at 
160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point, and con- 


tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 


dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
powder, which dissolves easily in boil- 
ing water, and goes on to the filre very 
evenly. The bath is fairly well ex- 
hausted, but there is a sufficient amount 
remaining in the dye bath to warrant its 
further The shade produced is 
very clear and brilliant, but if the dye- 
ing takes place on bleached cotton, the 
shade is still brilliant. The 
amount of dyestuff can be increased to 
4%, at which point a full shade is ob- 


use. 


more 


tained. 


Black on All Weooi Cloth. 
Dyed with Azo Acid Black B; Victor 
Koechl & Co., 79 Murray St., 


N. ¥. 


(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces.) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

5% Azo Acid Black B, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 

15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and 
continue boiling for one hour. Wash 
and dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
powder with a very peculiar odor. It 
dissolves easily in water with a reddish 
color. The dyestuff goes on to the fibre 
slowly and evenly, at first reddish and 
afterward bluish, and finally developes 
a full black. 
hausts fairly well, but can be 


into The dye bath ex- 
used 
again for further lots; its retains its 
dull reddish color all the way through, 
and on being much diluted with water, 


it turns to a beautiful blue color. 


No. 59. 
Navy Blue on All Wool Cloth. 
Dyed with Azo Acid Blue B and Azo 
Acid Black R; Victor Koechl & 
Co., 79 Murray St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
3% Azo Acid Blue B, 
2% Azo Acid Black R, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid). 

15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. 
dry. 

These dyestuffs both the 
form of a powder and dissolve easily 


Wash and 
come in 


in water, making a reddish solution. 
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The color goes on to the fibre slowly 
and evenly, and is at first quite red, 
but afterwards develops into a good 
blue. The dye bath is fairly well ex- 
hausted, and would be more so but for 
the fact of the percentage of the dye- 
stuff being large. ‘The shade of blue 
produced could be easily altered by 
varying the proportion of the two dye- 
stuffs. 


No. 60. 
Red Drab on Cotton Cloth. 
Dyed with Direct Fast Brown 29; Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

1% Direct Fast Brown 29, 

5% Common Sait (sodium chloride.) 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
powder and dissolves easily in water; 
the color goes on to the fibre slowly 
and evenly, and the bath does not ex- 
haust. This dyestuff may be combined 
with any of the salt dyeing colors for 
the production of compound shades. 
The percentage given here is quite 
small; for a full shade it is recom- 
mended to use 5%, and for a standing 
kettle this can be reduced one third. 


No. 61. 
Black on All Wool Cloth. 

Dyed with Biebrich Alizarin Black 4BN ; 
Kalle & Co., 77 John St., N Y.: 
and fastened by a subsequent boil- 
ing with Chrome. 

(For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
4% Biebrich Alizarin Black 4BN, 
12% Acetic Acid. 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 


dye bath to the boiling point and con- 


tinue boiling for one hour. Remove 
from the liquor and add 


3 % Chrome (bichromate of potash). 


Re-enter the cloth and continue boiling 
for one hour. Wash and dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
powder and dissolves easily in water. 
We found it advisable and would recom- 
mend that the acetic acid be added to 
the boiling water in which the color is 
to be dissolved, as this method makes 
the best solution of the dyestuff. The 
color feeds on to the fibre slowly and 
evenly, and at the end of an hour's 
boiling the bath is about exhausted. 
After the boiling with the chrome is 
finished, the bath is then of no use, and 
will be found to be exhausted, so that 
no dyestuff will be lost. 


No. 62. 

Olive Brown on Cotton Cloth, 

Dyed with Direct Bronce Brown; Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
3% Direct Bronce Brown, 

10% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
powder and dissolves easily in boiling 
water. The color goes on to the fibre 
slowly and evenly, and the bath is not 
exhausted. The shade shown here is a 
trifle over half, it being recommended 
to use 5% for a full shade; in standing 
kettles the amount of dyestuff can be 
reduced one-third. This dyestuff can 
be combined with any of the salt dyeing 
colors tor the production of compound 
shades. 

No. 63. 

Medium Blue on All Wool Cloth. 

Dyed with Biebrich Alizarin Black 4BN ; 
Kalle & Co , 77 John St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces. ) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

2% Biebrich Alizarin Black 4BN, 

12% Acetic Acid. 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
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at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point, and_con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

This shade is dyed with the same dye- 
stuff as shown in receipt No. 61, and 
the same notes will apply to it as given 
shade No. 61, the difference being that 
the blue shade has not been fastened by 
the subsequent treatment with chrome. 
In the case of the blue shade obtained 
by using the 2%, the dye bath is com- 


pletely exhausted. 


No. 64. 


Bright Blue on All 
Cloth. 
Dyed with Alizarin Blue BR 3g (powd.) ; 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces.) 


Medium Wool 


Dye bath is made up as follows : 
1% Alizarin Blue BR 3g (powd.), 
t% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 


at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 


dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
Wash 


tinue boiling for one hour. and 


dry. 
This dyestuff comes both in the form 


of powder and paste ; it dissolves easily 


in water, and goes on to the fibre evenly. 
The dye bath exhausts very well, and 


gives a very light shade. A very inter- 


esting card of compound shades has 


been published in which the colors 


were produced with Azo Fuchsine §, 


Fast Yellow extra and “Alizarin Blue 


BR 3g.  Alizarin Blue BR 


gives very good shades when dyed on a 


3g also 


mordant of chrome and oxalic acid. 


the 
BR 3g is that it holds its tone under arti- 


One of claims for Alizarin Blue 
ficial light 
NOTE. 


the amount of water used in the dye 


In dyeing all of these samples 


bath was about 100 times the weight of 
the cloth. 
water than is used practically in the 
the 
amount of cloth which is dyed, this 


This is a larger amount of 


dye house, but owing to small 


large amount of water is 

Consequently some of the receipts given 
here, if dyed in a smaller amount of 
would give 


water, as is customary, 


darker shades than those here shown. 
This would be much more noticeable in 
the cotton samples than in the wool 
samples. 

the 
Benzo Dark Brown should read Sulphon 


CORRECTION. — In July issue, 


Dark Brown. Also the two shades of 
Methylindone are given as being dyed 
with 2% of color. This is the amount 
on which we calculated, but we found 
that 
suflicient dyestuff to make 2%, so that 


we had not been furnished with 
these two shades were each dyed with 
14-5%. Will the dealers 
please send at least a 2-0z. sample of 


at all times 


dyestuff of anything they wish shown in 
the paper ? 

We acknowledge the receipt of 25 
pounds of calcined Glauber’s salt from 
Read Holliday’s Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y., 
and they are used in the production of 


the shades shown in this dve sheet, 
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Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


Sample 57 shows a shade of light 
blue which could be applied to any 
class of cotton work. It can be pro- 
duced both lighter and heavier than 
this, and always gives good shades. It 
is also applicable to bleached cotton. 

In a scouring solution the shade is 
unchanged, showing great fastness to 
scouring. White yarn plaited with it 
and scoured in the same solution is but 
very faintly stained, showing the shade 
to be quite fast to fulling, although not 
entirely. There is no color extracted 
in the scouring solution, so that the 
staining of the white is due to bleeding. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold and _ hot, 
makes the shade a trifle bluer. 

Sulphuric acid, cold and hot, makes 
the shade a trifle bluer and darker than 
hydrochloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade vivlet, with a pink color ex- 
tracted; hot, redder violet, with red 
color extracted. 

Sodium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade a blue red; hot, the same, with a 
pink color extracted. 

Sample 58 shows a good shade of 
black dyed in one operation, and one 
which is claimed to be quite fast to 
light. The black is a good one, and 
very suitable for piece dyeing. It is 
recommended for use in pieces contain- 


ing a fancy cotton thread, as the wool 
will be dyed black and the cotton not 


stained. The shade stands washing, 
but not scouring. 

In a scouring svlution the shade is 
very much changed, leaving a decided 
blue, and a large amount of color ex- 
tracted in the scouring bath. The color 
extracted is a red brown, and in dilu- 
tion, and being exposed to the air it 
changes to a beautiful blue. White 
yarn plaited with it and scoured in the 
same solution is considerably stained, 
showing that the color is not fast to 
scouring or fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold, makes the 
shade a dull dark red; hot, brighter 
red, with red color extracted. 


Sulphuric acid, cold, makes the shade 
a dull dark red, less blue than with 
hydrochloric acid ; hot, bright red, with 
a faint red color extracted. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade a red brown, with orange color 
extracted; hot, the same, with darker 
color extracted. 

Sodium hydrate, cold and hot, makes 
the shade a dull red, with a red color 
extracted. 

Sample 59 shows a navy blue dyed 
with dyestuffs belonging to the same 
class as the Azo Acid Black B, used in 
sample 58. The dyestuffs have the 
same peculiarities, a decidedly bad 
odor, they dissolve in water the same, 
and go on to the fibre the same. After 
they are in the fibre they give about the 
same tests for fastness. 

In a scouring solution the shade is 
very much changed and becomes much 
bluer; this would indicate that the blue 
dyestuff was more fast to scouring than 
the black. There is a dark red brown 
color extracted in the scouring solution. 
White yarn plaited with it and scoured 
in the same solution is considerably 
stained, showing that the shade is not 
fast to scouring or fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold, makes the 
shade a dull blue red; hot, the same, 
only lighter, with a pink color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid, cold, makes the shade 
a dull red, less blue than hydrochloric 
acid ; hot, the same, with pink color 
extracted. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade a dark brown, with orange color 
extracted ; hot, the same, darker color 


extracted. 
Sodium hydrate, cold and hot, mak«s 


the shade a dark red, with a red color 
extracted. 

Sample 60 snows a peculiar shade of 
brown, having a decided red cast. ‘This 
color can be used for any class of work, 
or can be used in combination with any 
of the other one-dip colors. This shade 
is claimed to be very fast to light, and 
much faster to scouring and washing 
than the one-dip cotton dyes. The 
shade is very good when dyed either 
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lighter or heavier than is shown here. 


In a scouring solution the shade re- 
mains unchanged. ‘There is no color 
extracted, and white yarn plaited with 
it and scoured in the same solution is 
not stained, showing that the color is 
fast to scouring and fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold, makes the 
shade a trifle bluer; hot, changes it to 
a reddish slate. 

Sulphuric hot, the 
same as with hydrochloric acid, only 
the shade of slate is less red. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade much redder brown; hot, litls 
redder, with a faint brown color ex- 


acid, cold and 


tracted. 

Sodium hydrate, cold, 
shade a dull red; bot, the same, only 
duller and lighter. 

Sample 61 shows a good black, and 
one that would be applicable to any 
class of woolen or worsted work, as it 
is very fast. It can be dyed as shown 
here, or as a one-dip color, in a bath of 
In the latter case the shade 


makes the 


acetic acid. 
is not so fast to scouring and fulling, as 
is the case with the shade which has 
been treated with boiling chrome after 
dyeing. 

In ascouring solution the shade re- 
mains unchanged. There is no color 
extracted, and white yarn plaited with 
it and scoured in the same solution is 
not stained, showing great fastness to 
scouring and fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold and hot, has 
no effect on the shade. 

Sulphuric acid, cold and 
no effect on the shade. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold and _ hot, 


hot, has 


has no effect on the shade. 

Sodium hydrate, cold and hot, shade 
not changed, but a blue color extracted. 

Sample 62 shows a good shade of 
olive brown, and one which is claimed 
to be quite fast to light. and faster to 
washing and scouring than the one-dip 
cotton dyes. But we found this color 
less fast than Direct 2G. 
Direct Bronce Brown can be used alone, 


Fast Brown 
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or in combination with any of the one- 
dip cotton dyes. 

In a scouring solution the shade be- 
comes redder, and there is a faint yel- 
low color extracted. White yarn 
plaited with it and scoured in the same 
solution is stained, showing that the 
color is not entirely fast to scouring and 
fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold, produces no 
change ; hot, it makes the shade a dull 
slate. 

Sulphuric acid, cold and 
same as with hydrochloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold, makes the 
shade redder, with a dull orange color 
extracted; hot, the same, with more 


hot, the 


color extracted. 

hydrate, the 
shade a dull red brown; hot, the same, 
with a light red brown color extracted. 


Sodium cold, makes 


Sample 63 shows a good shade of 
blue dyed with a small percentage of 
the same black as was used for No. 61. 
and the shade not fastened with chrome, 

In a scouring solution the shade is 
only slightly changed, becoming a trifle 
lighter and somewhat greener. There 
is a greenish blue color extracted in the 
scouring solution, and white yarn plaited 
with it and scoured in the same solution 
is stained, showing that the color is not 
Although 
it would be considered fairly fast to 
scouring, it is very evident to see that 
the treatment with the boiling chrome 
makes the shade much faster. 


fast to scouring or fulling. 


Hydrochloric acid, cold and hot, has 
no effect on the shade. 

Sulphuric acid, cold and hot, has no 
effect on the shade. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold and hot, 
makes the shade a trifle redder. 

Sodium hydrate, cold and hot, makes 
the shade a trifle redder, with a blue 
color extracted. 

Sample 64 shows a very bright and 
clear shade of blue, with a red cast. 
This would make a very good shade for 
dress goods, or any class of work not 
requiring fulling. This is about one of 
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the lightest shades. The heavier shades 
dyed in the same way are very good 
and pure in tone. This dyestuff applied 
on achrome mordant gives much faster 
shades, and at the same time very good 
and pure shades, so that we may use 
this dyestuff for a great many purposes, 
either in combination with the acid 
colors, or in combination with the al- 
izarines. 

In a scouring solution the shade be- 
comes lighter, and at the same time less 
red, leaving a very good shade of blue. 
There is a blue color extracted in the 
scouring solution, and white yarn plaited 
with it and scoured in the same solution 
is stained, showing that the shade is not 
fast to scouring or fulling. 

Hydrochloric acid, cold, makes the 
shade violet; hot, the same, with pink 
color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid, cold, makes the shade 
violet, and redder than with hydro- 
chloric acid; hot, the same, with redder 
pink color extracted. 

Ammonium hydrate, cold and hot, 
makes the shade bluer, with a blue 
color extracted. 

Sodium hydrate, cold and hot, duller 
and bluer, with a blue color extracted. 

Note. All the samples shown in 
this sheet are first dyed in skeins and 
after satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained by experimenting, the colors are 
then dyed on pieces of cloth. All of the 
testing for fastness is done with the 
shade dyed on the original yarn 
samples. 

In making the scouring test, the 
strength of the solution is 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali (so- 
dium carbonate) to 1 litre of water 
(1000 e. ce.) Into this solution two 
samples are placed, one of which is 
plaited with white yarn, they are then 
allowed to remain in this solution 20 
minutes at 130° F., then washed and 
dried and compared with the original 
sample. The one plaited with white 
yarn is rubbed and worked with the 
fingers, to give as nearly as possible 
the results obtained in a fulling mill, 


this of course is not so severe as the 
fulling mill, but is the best that we can 
do without the use of a fuller. 

Smaller samples are then cut from 
the original skeins and tested with hy- 
drochlorie acid, sulphuric acid, ammo- 
nium hydrate and sodium hydrate. 
These solutions, with the exception of 
the ammonium hydrate are 10 per cent, 
solutions, and made as follows: 10 
grammes of the concentrated acids and 
alkali in every 100 c. c. of water. The 
ammonium hydrate is the stronger water 
of ammonia of commerce. The samples 
are allowed to remain in these solutions 
for about 15 minutes cold, results are 
taken and then the solutions heated to 
the boiling point and results again 
taken. Conyers B. FINCKEL. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Dyeing, Phila- 

delphia Textile School. 


Roundabout Notes. 


Other things being equal the value of 
a gum to the calico printer depends up- 
on its viscosity; that is to say, of two 
samples of dextrine, for instance, of 
equal purity, the one that makes the 
more viscid solution is the better. The 
ordinary viscosimeter, however, is no 
use in guaging the viscosity of gums, 
so Lunge has set to work and invented 
one on a new principle. It is an ex- 
tremely simple apparatus, being merely 
a sort of hydrometer of very thick glass, 
and marked from specific gravity 1.200 
to 1.050. The plan of using it is to 
bring the gum solution to 15 degrees C., 
to hold the instrument in a spring clip 
immediately over the solution, and al- 
low it to sink init. The time it takes 
to do so in seconds is taken with a 
watch, and this gives a good compara- 
tive test of viscosity. 


** 
* 


Of course the solutions of the gums 
to be tried must be made all of the same 
proportion hy weight of gum and water. 
In Lunge’s experiments .he took the 
ordinary printing-color proportion, 750 
grammes of gum to one litre of water, 
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and great care was taken to make all 
the solutions as perfectly as possible. 
From a large number of experiments 
that he made, it is evident that the 
specific weight of the solutions is in 
regular proportion to the price of the 
gum. The instrument, however, is of 
no use with gum tragacanth of various 
qualities. In these the differences of 
viscosity are very great, too great for 
the instrument to gauge. 


* * 


Scheurer, reporting on Lunge’s idea, 
points out that in the first place the 
gums must be pure; the presence of 
salts of any other foreign matter would 
vitiate the test. 
be experimented upon, he also thinks 
that the of Ochs, which 


has been used a long time in several of 


If large quantities can 
viscosimeter 


the Continental print works, is more 
practicable than that of Lunge. He 
acknowledges, however, that this new 
viscosimeter gives a simple means of 
gauging the value of pure gums, and 
allows small quantities of solution to be 


used for trial. 
* 


A. Scheurer has been investigating 
the action of 
fibre. Now that 
finding new applications of all kinds, 
He sums 


eaustic soda on cotton 


Mercer's invention is 


his conclusions are important. 
up his experiments by laying down the 
that the 
in a concentrated solution supe- 
that the 
the fibre independently -of 


rule caustic soda should be 
used 
rior to 28 degrees Be., so 
action on 
temperature is terminated in a minute. 
The contraction of the fibres amounts to 
15 per cent., whereas their gain of 
strength is 20 per cent. 


~ * 
. 


One of the reasons that the Leblanc 
soda process survives in spite of the 
very impure product obtained by it, is 
that hydrochloric acid is a profitable 
by-product in the process. There has 
been some talk lately of a process dis- 
covered by Witt, by 
chloric acid is produced by 


which hydro- 


treating 


phosphate of ammonia at a very high 
temperature. Now 
monia is a by-product in the Solvay 


phosphate of am- 


soda process, and no doubt if hydro- 
chloric acid could be obtained from it 
economically, it would be a death blow 
to the Leblane process, for, as every- 
body knows, the Solvay or ammonia 
soda is a much purer product. It has 
been found, however, that no furnace 
could withstand the combination of the 
high temperature required and the 
phosphoric acid produced, so the Le- 
blane process is safe for the present at 
any rate. 
* 


the 


points out an important fact concerning 


A writer in Chemiker Zeitung 


water for boiler purposes. The water 
used for this purpose in his works was 
river water, and on analysis’ showed 
only 10 parts total solids in 100,000 
parts of water, and a hardness of 2.5; 
that is two and a 


to say, there were 


half parts only of calcium oxide in 


100,000 parts of water. Nevertheless, 


after ten weeks, the boilers showed 


considerable inecrustation, which was 
found on analysis to be principally sili- 
From this the writer con- 
the 


boiler 


cate of lime. 


cludes that a determination of 


amount of silica in water. for 


purposes should be made, as a very 
small quantity of it is capable of form- 
ing a considerable incrustation. 


* * 


* 
The acetylene light is finding its way 


into English print works, dye houses 


and bleacheries. The coolness of the 
flame with its great luminosity is the 
chief recommendation, and it is now 
It is 


a thoroughly clean, good light for the 


very simply and easily produced. 


textile coloring trades and will very 
quickly grow in favor with the industry. 
There is one point worth noting, how- 


ever, about it. In view of its white 


light, textile colorists have jumped to 


the conclusion that it will be good for 


- 
matching colors, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it plays as many tricks with 


shades as the light. Compound 


gas 
gas 
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shades viewed in the acetylene light 
vary according to the proportion of 
their constituent colors. A large num- 
ber of experiments made in this direc- 
tion by a well known Scottish colorist, 
prove that although to appearance 
acetylene gives a much whiter and purer 
light than coal gas, the effects are al- 
most identical in color examination. 


77> * 
~ 


It is usually taken for granted that 
blood albumen cannot be used with 
delicate shades of pigment colors such 
as ultramarine blues, heliotropes, pinks, 
etc., but Persoz lately found that he 
could bleach the albumen very satisfac- 
torily with peroxide of hydrogen. A 
manufacturer, however, 
gave the wriler a simpler method, 
which he says is perfectly satisfactory. 
Ile dissolves the blood albumen in 
tepid water, puts it into a pan fitted 
with stirrers, keeps it in motion for two 
days, adding two gallons of turpentine 
(about a pint at a time) gradually 
during the operation. He asserts that 
it has ther as little eplor in it as egg 
albumen, and can be used for the light- 
est of shades. 


Lancashire 


Improvement in Bleaching. 


The principal quality in textile fab- 
rics, whether they are to be worn, or 
hung up, or laid down, is their dura- 
bility. Everything else can readily be 
classed as of secondary importance. 
It being the strength of the fibre to 
which this quality is due, chemicals 
which affect the former should be 
avoided wherever this is at al] possible, 
or, where the employment of such 
agents is absolutely necessary, their 
action should be counteracted to the 
greatest possible extent by neutralizing 
their action by chemicals having the 
opposite effect. 

There is no period in the manufacture 
of textiles at which the durability of the 
fibre is more encroached upon, than at 


the time of bleaching. To a great ex- 


tent this process is still carried on with 
chemicals which are poison to the fibre ; 
indeed, they depend upon an eating 
away of part of the substance by which, 
incidentially, they also ‘‘eat” the color- 
ing matter. The question is justified: 
why should such deteriorating agents be 
used, which, under the most favorable 
conditions, yield a weakened material 
of unsatisfactory color, when so ideal a 
bleaching medium as hydrogen perox- 
ide is at hand. 

Hydrogen peroxide bleaches by its 
nascent oxygen combining with the 
coloring matter in or on the fibre, while, 
as the bath is neither acid nor of strong 
alkalinity, it cannot affect the fibre, as 
even those without chemical experience 
can readily understand. Hydrogen 
peroxide, however, has been, and is yet, 
too costly a material to permit it to be 
made use of generally and for all 
bleaching purposes. The bleacher, in 
casting about for a means to obtain the 
good qualities of hydrogen peroxide, 
which cannot be over-estimated, has his 
attention forcibly drawn to that rela- 
tively new material, peroxide of sodium, 
which, the text books will tell him, is 
thirteen times more effective for bleach- 
ing than hydrogen peroxide. A simple 
calculation on his part will show him 
that though he bleaches with the latter, 
the cost has been almost cut in halves if 
he prepares his hydrogen peroxide bath 
by dissolving peroxide of sodium in 
acidulated water. 

The trade has been anxious to become 
better acquainted with this chemical, 
and we therefore take pleasure in ad- 
vising bleachers in general that through 
a pamphlet recently published by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
of 73 Pine St., New York, opportunity 
is furnished to all interested to gain 
such information and 
practical lines. 

In the interest of more knowledge on 
this vital subject, we recommend the 
leaflet to the close attention of the tex- 
tile workers at large. 


upon concise 
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Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Banding Machines. 
Cole Bros, Pawtucket, R. !. 
Baskets. 
Barlow, John W, 
hide). 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Raw Hide Mfg. Co, 191 198 High St, 
Boston. 
me ye 
Phila, 
Fell, pe ‘k Son Bolton, England. 
Munson, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa 
P opham, Henry, & Son, East Newark 
Snyder, M. L, 25 So. Second &, Phila, be a. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No 


. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 21 Chestnut St, 
Philadel; hia, Pa. 


Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 289 Market St, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 


Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 


Bobbin Covers. 

Hegeman, John, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 

Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds, 

<i Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 


adel, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.8,35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Wooden. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Braiding Machines. 
Than & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 


Berr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, ak Mass. 


Card Clothing. 
American Card Clothing Co, Worcester, 


Lawrence, Muss. (Raw 


© pees Co, 221 Chestnut St, 


ass. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, sre A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 


Card Cutte 


Hand, Fredk, & Co, 159 Van Houten 8t 
Paterson, N. J. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N.J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Bup- 
P 


Woon. 


lies. 
n- Bedford Copper Co, New 


ass. 
See also Dyeing, 


Bedtord, 
Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Bethune, L. W, 128 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemical Stoneware. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum. 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Ceal. 
Dowlinion Coal Co, Ltd, 95 MilkjSt, Boston 
Combs, Hackles, Pins, Etc. 
Townsend, Thos, Providence, R. I. 
Cop Tubes. 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print BRellers. 


New Bedford Copper Co, New 
ass. 


Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 2 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Cupelle, Herman, cor. Leonard 8t. and W. 
roadway, N.Y. 
Cotton Combs. 
Townsend, Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 


a. 
Ashworth, Eatieb. Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton Mach ine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Bethune, L. W, 128 Pear! St, pA 
Blaisdell Feeder Co, 29 Otiven St, Boston, 

Mass. 
Cole Bros, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 2d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
McKerrow, H. G, & Co, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Water Power jMachine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa 
Whitin Machine Wks, bitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 
socket, R, 
Cotten Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, RB. I. 
McKerrow, H.G, & Co, 31 State St, 
Ma-s. 
Cotton Webbing. 
Witter, H. M, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, ete. ») Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Bedford, 


Boston, 
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! 
G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


Sargent’s, C. 
Sturtevant, B. 
ass. 

Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.1. 
Greenwood, R & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R. 
Ingram, David, 83 Spring St, New York. 
Kensington Dye Works, Keusing'on, Va. 
Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Maas. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 
Bethune, L. W, 128 Pear) St, New York. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Muss. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N; Front 
St, Phila. Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & 

dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Lincoln & Co, 44 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 

Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 

Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Muchine & Préss Co, 

socket, R. I 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Ane ~ 4 Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 

York 
Arnold, Peck & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Bosts n. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Pure hase St, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 
Avery Chemical Co, 169 Devonshire St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, % Front St, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front st, Phila, Pa. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Dale Extract Co, Rahway, N. J. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
» Me Ee 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Hurway Dyewood & Extract Mfg Co, 184 

Front St, N. Y. 

Hill, Edward’s, Son & Co, 25 Cedar St, N. Y. 

Horstall, Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, Phila. 

Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth 8t, Brooklyn, 
m. ¥. 


Machine Co, Provi- 


Woon- 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Jobnson, Chas. A, ‘&C 0, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Ui neasv ille, Conn. 
Kalle & Uo.,77 John St., 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104 108 Murray St, N. Y. 
Klipste in, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray Sen N. Y. 
Matheson, W.J, & Co, 178 Front St, \N. ¥. 
Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, Mass. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phillips, Moro Chemical Uo, 181 8. 3d St, 


Phila., I 
Pickharat, “Ww m, & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty St, 
New York 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamtord Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden heap, x. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. 

Warren C hemic al Co, New Y tf 

Dyers and Finishers. 

Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass. 

Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 

Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 
R. I. 





WORLD 


Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
R.I 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
Pa 


Pawtucket preing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, R. 
Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, R. I 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Muchine Co, C ohoes, N.Y 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. 
Howard, Geo. C. , 1783 Barker St. ms hila. » Pa 
McCalvey Elevator Works, Phila, Pa. 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Adams, A. D, 620 Atlantic Ave, poten, Ma. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, 
Engineers, ae ay 
Berlin Iron Bri dge > Co, Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, hes N. 
Smeallie Bros, Amste rdam, N. Y. 
Engraving on Weod. 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
theques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Factery Sites. 
Dolge, Alfred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Illinois Central R. R, 506 Central Station, 
Chicago, Il. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Prov ide nee, R. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fire Brick. 
American Fire Biick Works, 2687 KB. Cum- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 


Provi. 


Fire Doors and Shutters. (Automatic. 
Victor Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Fire Hose. 
Rhoads, J. BE, & Son, 89 Market St, 
delphia, Pa. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 

Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Gas Singeing Machines, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Grates. 

Argand Grate Bar Co, New York. 
Heating. 

See Ventilating. 
BMesiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Biydro-Extractors. 


American Tool & Machine Co, 802 Federal 
8t, Boston. 
Bethune, L. W, 


index. 


Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa, 


Phila. 


128 Pear] St, N. Y. 
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Cheney Broa, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Fried ber, ae " ‘Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, 

Hepner & “Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 


a. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, a. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. 

Mnitting Machinery. 

American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa, 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phiba, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa 

- 4" > Co, ‘Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 

. Phila, 

Hod, son & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtuc ket, R, I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Automatic Brushing Co, Ltd., 
Spring City, Pa 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine Co, Franklin, N.H. 

Mueller, A. (Flat), 1538 Vine St, Philadel 
phia. 

Nhe & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N 

Scott & Wiiliams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa 
Staftord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 ines ‘St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
M nitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Corey Wm, Co, Manchester, N. 
Ives, Loyal T, § New Brunswick. N. J. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Star Needle Co New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, NS 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 289 Market St 1 Pa 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, C 


Law, Collection and Reporsing Wu- 
reau, 
Columbia Law, Collection and Reporting 
Bureau, East Haddam, Conn, 


Looma. 

Bethune, L. W, 128 Pear] St, New York. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa 

Gilbert Loom bo, Worcester, Mass 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire. y 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
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Leom Picker Manufacturers 

Barlow, John W, Spicket Mill, Lawrence 
Mass. 

Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Novelty Loom Picker Wor ks, 3-7 So, 48th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg, Co, 311_Walnut St, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New;London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marblej Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods. 

Snyder, M. L, 25 So. Second St, Phila, Pa. 

Mill Builders:and Engineers. 

Berlin lion Brid e Co, The, East a rlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, P ate rson, N. J 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Buc ae sy’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. 


Chie ae Raw Hide Mfg. Co, 191-193 High St, 
Boston. 

Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I 

popnam, Henry, & Son, East Newark, N. J 

Snyder, M. L, 25 So. Second St, Phila, Pa 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Thurston, A. G,'& Son, Fall River, Mass 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Bethune, L. W, 128 Pear] St, N. Y. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Keystone Automatic Brushing Co., Ltd., 
Spring City, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 
Vt. 


Oilless Bearings. 

N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Paints. 

American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broadway, New York. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A, 22 Dey St, New York 

Paper Tubes for Cone Winders. 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence, R. I. 

Patent Bolicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Crossley, Arthur W, 23 Court St, Bos 
ton, Mass 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting, 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly. N. J 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa. 


A — tenement sg tee 






le 
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Presses. 
Crawtord J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. Il. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worceste:, Ms. 
lo’ gson & Holt, Lacenia, N. H. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.. Phila., Pa 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 
b’Fste & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Pumps. 

Goulda Mfg. Co, Sen: ca Falls, N Y. 
Smeallic Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence. R. I. 
Gowdey. J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 

Roll Coverers. 

Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence 
Mass. 
Tripp, John, Dutton St, Lowell, Mass. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Gerrish Wool & Leather Co, Manchester, 
N 


shane Brothers, Norwood, Mass. 
Rooting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Rooting, Steel and Tin. 


Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 


Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. |}. 
N. KE. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Muss. 

Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 

Phila, Pa 
eve & ‘tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


enenstes Machinery. 
See Dyewng, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
ees, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
ass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Matual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa. 
Skylights ("letal). 
Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass. 
Soaps. 
Apenens Svap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


¥. 
india Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles 
Buckley, 
N.J. 


Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


WORLD 


Draper, Geo, & Sons. Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnhain, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Vrovidence Machine Co, Providence, R.1. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jus, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating C 6, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 


Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Providence Machine Co, 
Steam Boilers. 
Greenfield, W. & G., Ea-t Newark, N.J 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Uliver st, Boston. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators 
D'Este & Seeley Un, 29 Ilaverill St, Boston 
Mars. 
Steam Engines. 


Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 

Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, New 
burgh, N. Y. 

—— J. Bradford, 


Providence, f. |. 


8 Oliver St, Boston, 


Toomey, Frank, 131 N 81 St, Phila, Pa. 

Steam M ettles. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co, 31-35 Union 8t. 
Boston, Mass. 

Steam Separators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. 

St., Boston. 

Steam Specialties. 
Argand Grate Bur Co, New York. 
Simmons, John & Co, 106-110 Centre St, N. Y. 

Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, ass. (return flout and ex. 
pansion). 

Steel Castings. 

Chester Steel Castings Co, 
Phila, Pa. 

Steel and Kron Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo 

ga, Tenn. 

Stop Metion for Looms, 

Tucker Stop Motion Co., Hartford, Conn, 

Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 

Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 

Barkhardt’s, Geo. J., Sons, 2831 N. Broad St, 
Phila, Pa 

Cauldwell, W. E, & Co, Louisville, Ky. 

Corcoran, A.J,11 John St, N. Y. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apuluchicola, Fla, 

tales Tank Co, Bridge ort, Florida. 
oh — H, No. anc above Cambria, 
*hila, 

Oat, Jos, wy ‘Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, la. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Tapes and Braids. 

E:ldy & Street, 1180. Water S*, 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


407 Liberty 81, 


Providence, 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, Rh. 

Perseverance Mills, 2240 Mascher St 

Phila, Pa. 

Witter, H. M. & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Teasels. 

Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Kellogg, Wm, Ww; Skanveateles, N. Y. 

McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 

D'Este & Sevley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 





BUYERS’ 


Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 

Ave, Providence, ° 

Testing Machines. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E, & Co, Louisville, Ky. 
Traveler's Cheques. 

American Express Company. 
Turbines. 

James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Typewriters. 

bay ckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 15 School 

t., Boston. 

Valves. 

D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston, 

Mass. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 


Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 

New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

—- B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 


ass. 
Van Noorden & Co, Hurrison Ave, Boston, 
Mass. 


Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co 
Worcester, Mass. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Hausberg, E. O, 41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 


Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Burnham Bros, York, " 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 


Water Wheel Gevernors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogie Governor Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Winding. (Silk, Cottonand Wersted). 
Brown, Wm. J, 171 Wooster St, New York. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 
Pa. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Cleaning Process. 
International Safety Solvent Co., Provi 
dence, R. I 
Weol Combs. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Weel Extracts. 
Ony, Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 
earaci Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Mublhauser, F, Co, & leveland, Ohio. 
Weel and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 

Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
. 3. 


Weolen Machinery. 
Apemen, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phil 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 
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Barker, James, cor. 2d and Somerset Sts., 
Phila, Pa. 

Bethune, L. W, 128 Pearl St, New York. 

Blaisdell Feeder Co, 29 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G, & Co, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Parker, J. B, Machine Co, Clinton, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
bad John F, 38 River St, Providence, 


Weeasestes. Machine & Press Co, Woon- 

socket, R. I 
Weel, Hair ena Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
Pa. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co, Cle vee Ohio. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Weool Sorters and Scourers. 
Duro-:s, Theodore A, a Ave. and 
Huntingdon St, P hila. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Nandain St, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Wool Waste. 
Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 


Yarns. 
Carpet Yarns. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Colored Cotton Yarns, 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mase. 
Ingram, David, 8 Spring St, New York. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Hou-atonic, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 
Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City 

Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

Eddy & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 
R.I 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Hadley Co, on ass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Masa. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Maas. 

King, Alex, & Co, 44 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New Bedford Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 
North Athens Cotton Mills, Athens, Tenn. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Sumpson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 


A ee ee 
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5 eed & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tuc ke r & Cook Mfg. Co, Conwa 

White, James F, & Co, N.Y. and Phite 3 Pa 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns, 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 


Glaeed Yarns 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fieming & Chapin, 215 Church - Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon, John J, P ‘awtuc ket, R. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, | and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread C oO, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & C 0, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 68 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

a Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Ps 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Lane, J. H, & Co, New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New Bedford Mfg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy S&., 
ton, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 36-88 Franklin St, 
ee 

Shimer, George, & Boyer, 516 Market St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N, J. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Bos. 


Jute Yarns, 


Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 

Whiteside, James, 31 Wooster St, New York. 

Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 


Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford ae bo, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co. +» 86-88 Franklin St. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Whiteside, James, 31 Wooster St, New York. 


Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Silk Yarns. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Ct. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Hawes, O.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & W ebb, 487 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. 
Silk ‘Lour Mfg. Co, Putnam and Mascher 
Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spun Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 
Eddy & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 


Ra 
Whiteside, James,31 Wooster St, New York. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 
“oy & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 


Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 
sree, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
f ng, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 
itchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 


River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Rockwell, Edward ’M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Shimer, George, & Boyer, 516 Market St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand S!t, N. Y. 

Alle Shany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St. N. ¥< 

Campbell Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jeffe erson St, C amden, N N.J. 

Eddy & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 

I, 


R. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ilerbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
ashe Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
N.Y 


& Boyer, 516 Market St, 





Shimer, George, 
Phila, Pa. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Trenton Wor-ted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 

Whiteside, James, 31 Wooster St, New York. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Smeallie Bros, . ° ° - 106 
Solis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., ° ° - 120 
Southwick, Geo. W.. & Co., ° - 106 
Stafford & Babcock, ° ° ° . 
Stamford Mfg. Co., ° ° ° ° 81 
Standard Machine’ Co., : - : - 101 
Stanton & Lewis, ° ° . e ° 99 
Star Needle Co., 99 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co. * 181 
poarcovens. B. F. Co., oaane Back Cov er 
Sykes & Street, ° ° 81 
aylor, James, ° ° ° ° ° ° 96 
Thun & Janssen, . . ° ° - 136 
Thurston, A.G. & Son, . ° ° - 180 
Toomey, ¥rank, ‘ . e ° - 186 
Torrance Mfg. Co, ° ° ° ° - 186 
Townsend, Thomas, . ° ° ‘ . = 
Treat, Orion, ° . ‘ . ° 99 
Trenton Worsted Mills, . ° . ~ 
Tucker & CookMig. Co., e ° - ie 
Tucker Stop Motion Co, _. ° ° ° _ 
Universal onens ie .« “ ‘ - 10 
Van 5a , & Co, . Back Cover 
Victor 4 Co.,. ° . ‘ ° R - 
Walder, J ° ° ° - 130 
Walker &PrattMfg.Co, - : : | 84 
Wardwell Needle Co., . 99 
Warren, W., Thread Works, 116 
Warren Chemical Co, _ Outside mete Cover. 
Watson, . 109 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co. oe 0 ‘ ° f 125 
White, James F. & Co., ° . ° - is 
White, John F, > > ; . - 338 
bd ag James > . :. ae 
Whitin Machine . ° 2 
ore Spinning ine Co. awe - 133 
ton D. E. Machine Co., ° - 128 
Whittier Cotton Mills, P ° a - is 
Wildman, Joseph,&Co, . ‘ ° ‘ 86 
Williams, J, ° . - 136 
Wilmington Mills Mix. Co, ° . . 80 
Winslow Bros., _ ° . e 
Witter, H. M, & Co, | . pa . . 116 
Woodin, Geo. R, . , ° ; . - 186 
Woolford, George, . - 8&6 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, i 4 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, . ° . 6 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,  » & 








THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUPACTOREN JE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 
WILMINGTON, DEX. 
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VICTOR KOECHL & COMIPANY,. 


Successors to Schulze-Berge & Koechl, 
792 MURRAY st ., NEV YWTorRnkz. 


sow Agents or ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made by FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M, 


FAST COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
STAMEORDSD WEV"G CO., 


133, 135, 137 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals anc Dyestuffs. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 4. 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, <. 
Retined and Reduced Indigo, % Ago * 

so 
Cutch & 


Dressings and Finishing», YA % 

Soda, 
Bisulphite of | chrome, > S : i enn entirety 
Kron. ndigo Substitute, 
o> Steam Black, 
4n,, o, 8 Acetate of Chrome, 
Su) Ting 9,° Chieroge Suc a 
Ph As g nlorogen, Sucrosine, 

Cin, "ta 
tte ne, 

















Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 





. ” BLACKS, BORDEAUX, 
D ] am | nN e BLUES, YELLOWS, Patented. 
GREENS, SCARLETS, 
Or any shade you want on cotton or mixed goods 
dyed in one operation. 
Manufactured by L. CASSELLA & CO. 


Sole U. S. and Canada Agents, WM. J. MATHESON & CO., Ltd., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILA., CHARLOTTE, N. C., MONTREAL, P.Q 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicago 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 








Sole agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Works, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SYERES & STREET, 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Sole U.S. Agents for 


“COEZ” 


FRENCH DYVEWOOD HSETRACTS. 
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Established 1834. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


Wm. 6. Johnson Co. 


Manutacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
DYEW) [} Ground and Boited Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Geods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., °° New Vout ** 
Sole Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialties, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors. 


220 Church Street, } . ‘es Milk Street, 
Philadelphia. \ Branch Houses; Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1363. 


EAL LE & CO. 


Manufacturers Aniline Colors, a a ae, 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Atia ic Avenue 


WW. WW. HANNA, 


Buffalo Aniline Colors, 


135 No, Water Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 








OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PH|LADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— LOGWOOD. 


AND 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, "5... 


0. S. JANNEY & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, TUMERIC, CHINA CLAY, Ete. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dycstuffis, Extracts and Chemicals. 
ENTS FOR 


WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lrto., Leeps, e~ - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS CO., ¢ Enciann CLAYS FOR POTT FRS AN 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE — CLAY 60., LTo ) PAPER MAKERS 

AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BuFFato, N. Y., - - - © ° CORN STARCH 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, StutrtaGaart, , QERMan’, ANTIMONY SALTS 


No. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Nos. 8 & 10 Letitia St,, Phila, 
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C. BISCHOFF & Co., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


and 


Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 


104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline < Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, -_ 


waa Orns AND SALTS. 


ATEST SPECIALTIES. 


) “ cS Cotton 
olutely 
- "feat to 

Cresylviolet Sunlight. 

Naphtazine Blue (Pat. 


Cresyliblue, OB patd. 
i BE te 

RR * f 
‘ 


Thio Versuvine, BB. ) On ae »r cott 
“ Brown, “RB, | an ds med gor rds, 
Yellow, Rn. {: we and cotton 
Orange, G. Ik and cotton. 


a fast acid Navy Blue for Weel. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patd. 


for Cotton and Mixed Goods. 
p orl and Cotton, Silk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS, PAT! D. 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CALICO PRINTERS! **s#8¥2% 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS. 


They are the best 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile trade sup 
plies. Sole agents for United States. 22 Dey 
St., New York. 29 Weybosset St., Providence, 


JONATHAN HORSFALL 


AGENT FOR 
Fankhausine, 
Avery’s Lactic Acid 30°. 
Dealer in Anilines and Extracts, ete 


229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





174 & 176 Purchase St. FR ATTRAUX & CO. Fist D & Cypher Sts 


BOSTOSN. 


BOSTON 


MANUFACTURING CH EMISTS. 


nd Manufacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cot 
k and Leather Dyers 
rent, W.W. Hanna, No. Water St., Phila 





BHACEL 


Martford, Conn. 


c& 


COMPANY, 


and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave., 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British — arine Co., Brooks, ~e 
R 


yw’s Dveing Extracts 


w & Fi ewe Anilines 
chineal, Ete 


» Edward Muck 





EDWARD HILL’S SON & Co@., 


25 & 27 Cedar Street, New York. 


Caustic Potash, 


Calcined Carb. Potash, 


HILL'S “<2>" CUTCH, 


OXALIC ACID, 


SHELLACS, ARSENIC, CEYLON AND COCHIN 


COCOANUT OIL. 
Sole Agents in the United States for THE UNITED ALKALI CO2S BRANDS OF CAUSTIC SODA 





F, G. PAULY, Pres 


I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres 


I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 
Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 


Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 


184 Front St.,. NEW YORK. 
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OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


58 STONE & 93 PEARL STS... NEW TORK. 
Boston, 58 Pearl St. Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. Philadelphia, 118 Chestnut St. 
Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Cutch Extracts. 
" Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid, Paste or Solid 


GLUTROSE. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 20% to 80% of Starch. Warps sized with this 
Compound resist atmospheric ch tnges and the goods leave the loom in a finished condition, 

Glutrose Core Compound makes excellent cores of burnt sand and is the cheapest and 
best Core Compoun:l ever put on the market. 


Finishing Glutrose will make the best of paste with common wheat flour and save 
money on flour bills. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS. 


Office: Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANCHOR __,,,,,  Genevan Blue “C” {s2rihy sso 
COLOR Cherry St Lactic Acid, )"“ om sinters 
MFC. Anilines and ( {oreo Sie. 

‘ NEW YORK, . . ) Genevan Brown, 
co. Alizarines, ( Cotton Warp Blue. 


— 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool 
and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica 
tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 
Improved Ammoniated lVotash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
- ” and Hematine Mordants, Etc. 
2 


73 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















AT LAST Union Goods and — ry made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 
tion can be dyed a good serviceable Black in One Operation with the 


Save Time, vm abc 


ve Naumkeag One-Dip Black Dye. 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 


NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, ° Salem, Mass. 


Kdward E, Arnold. ARNOLD PECK & CO ESTABLISHED 
William H. Hoffman. | ‘ A. D. 1815. 


Successors to Mason, Chapin & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


indigo, Archil, Olive Oil, Cutch, 


— AN 


ALL DYESTUFFS For Pelco, Bleachers, Dyers, and Manufacturer 


Special attention given to Starches, Gums, ard materials for starching, softening, 
and finishing all fabries. 
WOOL SCOURING POWDERED POTASH. 
Works at DIGHTON, MASS. Sole agents for The Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va. 


Providence, R.!. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 


Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste ol 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular “8,” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Indigo. pounds, and in the year 1773 it had 


risen to 1,107,661 pounds. The pro- 
Continued from July. " 
duction was greatly checked by the war 
It may not be generally known, but of the Revolution. Near the close of 


indigo was for many years the second the century large importations from 


great staple of South Carolina. So India lowered the price, so as to make 
highly was this staple estimated, that the planting unprofitable. In the mean 


the great historian of the state declares time, the culture of cotton had sprung 


that ‘‘it proved more beneficial to Caro- up under the protective tariff of 1789, 
lina than the mines of Mexico or Peru” and as the culture of this staple in- 
are, or ever have been, to Old or New creased, that of indigo decreased in a 
Spain.” Its introduction was the happy similar proportion. The production at 
result of a woman’s culture and « nergy present is too unimportant to be 
Through the efforts of Miss Eliza noticed. 

Lueas, afterwards the mother of Gen Indigo being the result of a crop, it 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the cul is a rather speculative article, and 
ture of plants was introduced, and it should be left severely alone by those 
finally became a common thing in va not well posted in its value. It is not 
rious parts of the state. In 1748: an unusual for indigo to advance or de- 
act of Parliament was passed, granting cline from 35 to 50 per cent. in a short 
a bounty of sixpence per pound on in period as stated previously. The October 
digo raised on British-American plan- moisture has much to do with the crop 
tations, and imported directly to Britain of the next season. There should be 
from its place of growth. copious rains in this month, also a fair 


In 1754 the export of indigo from moisture in March, April and May, with 


the province amounted to 216,924 favorable weather following, then re- 


HERE IT IS! 


WHAT 9 eee Se have been 


THE GREATEST Ap WOVE fom ine american marnes 


The Berry Wheel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING It has been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel bas no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, ete. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 


Or 


model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 











to 50 per cent. 
We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem. THEW CosT 


NOTH ENG, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to amy or all of our customers 


Mill Wentilation | 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam ) 
POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, ani is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the w hole surface of the Wheel 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
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AMERICAN FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


Richard C Hemmey & Son. 


REMMEY'S GAS RESISTING BRICKS, 


FOR BOILER SETTINGS, 


REMMEY’S SULPHUR FUME RESISTING BRICKS, 


FOR STACKS. 
Man'f'rs of Fire Brick, Blocks and Tiles, 
2631-59 CUMBERLAND ST., PHILAD -LPHIA. 


AMOS HEH. EALIL, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS, AND TUBS used by 
s, Factories, etc. 


Dyers, Bleac 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ours, 12 to 1, 











CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Vat Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Phils ago 


as Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxe 
_ ching Tubs Blue Vats, Be ih iz Keirs 
RESE RY Orn TANKS. any 
oo aC sity « rshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms ete. Please cond for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 

















Established 175s. 


JOSEPH OAT 10 SONS, 


232 Quarry agence POULADELPHIA, PA. 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds of copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 





1908 — 
N. FRONT ST. \ T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA eer \ Importers and Manufacturers of 
< bene! a 3] DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 


145 Milk Street, 
Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURER DYER'S CLOGS Telephone 1580. 
NEW ENGLAND 





Our system of Ve agency and Drying od air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Fe tuet mola, 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |, 
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are made and 


ports of a large 


crop 
dealers are willing to unload their hold- 
ings at a small profit; but should the 
soil not receive this moisture, in early 
April or May, statements are7~made of 
the «* 


serious droughts,” «‘crop burning 


and withering up,” and the dealer be- 
ing well posted is not disposed to sell, 
as he knows well the chances of large 
profits are exceptionally good. 

The average crop of indigo amounts 
to abuut 130,000 factory maunds, each 


74 2-3 


pounds average 


maund containing pounds o 


9,706,666 value 0 


$1.00 perpound. This cropis about an- 
nually consumed together with the indigo 
raised in Java, Guatemala, Manilla and 
Madras, although in London there al 
Ways appears a stock left over of from 
contain 


This 


indigo, however, is of very low, unc 
g : 


83000 to 5000 cases, each case 


ing about 4 factory maunds. 


sirable grade, and will always appear 
until some extremely) short crop Wipes 
it out. 

The following figures give the size of 
10 
price of standard sample of the Cal- 
No 


specky, 


each crop for the last years, and 


cutta Indigo Buyers’ Association, 


10, 


ecolory, Oude indigo for the last five 


which is a tender, limy, 


years 


Year. Size crop. Avg. cost in Caleutta 





1885.86 108,692 mes, 

1886-87 131,261 

T887-88 131,500 

[S88.89 32,354 

[ax 90 144.718 

1890 O1 100,733 * 

1891-92 150,506 170 rps. ex. 1/4j=3 3 
1892-93 87,663 * ah 1/8 = 1.84 
1343 94 116,329 255 1/3 1.17 
1894-95 140,400 = * 200 ** 1/1 “ 
1895-96 162,200 * 10 * I Ss 


fluctuation 
rhe 


shipments of indigo from Calcutta to 


One will notice the creat 


in the price in these five years 


various countries were, in the last sea 


son, about as follows: United Kine- 
dom, 11,198 chests; France, 6358 
chests; Germany, 8791 chests; Italy, 
1079 chests; Trieste, 4746 chests: 
Odessa, 1231 chests; American, 7388 


chests. 
The season previous the shipments 


as follows: United Kingdom, 


were 
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GEO. J. BURKHARDT’S SONS’ 





Cedar Tank Factory, 


2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





TANK. 


“ATs 































TANK... 
FACTORY. 


CYPRES 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





CARL BERINGER, 


JAS. E. DALE, 
P See’y and Treasurer. 


resident. 


+» THE.. 


DALE EXTRACT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Fustic Extracts, 
Persian Berry Extracts, 


Logwood,. 
| Office and Factory, RAHWAY, N.J. 


AGENTS * 
W. A. PRIEST, 14 Central Wharf, Boston. 


WHITTON EVENS, 9 Front St., Philadelphia. 


Specialties, 
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chests; France, 4950 chests; 


10,464 


Germany, 


chests; Italy, 763 
1040 
America, 10,398 chests. 

what the 


foreigners expect from free trade, as 


6355 
chests; Trieste, chests; Odessa, 
637 chests; 
These shipments show 
one will see that they looked foward 
to a large increase in the production of 
blue goods to be shipped to America as 
the table shows they imported 
33,398 chests in 1895-96 against 
27 ,209 és 1894-95 an increase of 
6,189 chests, while America only im- 
ported 7388 chests against 10,398 in the 
same season, showing a decrease of 
3010 chests last season. 
A word on the coming crop. There 


lack 


and we are continually having reports, 


was a of moisture last October, 


‘serious drought,” ‘‘ecrop burning up,” 
‘scrop reports worse,” sO we may eCX- 
pect a very small crop this season and 
market has 


high prices. The London 


already advanced about 5 cents per 


pound on useful qualities and it is bound 


The 
consumer of indigo must not think that 


to go much higher. American 


because home mills are doing little that 
there will be a large surplus, for the 
foreign manufacturers are making more 
eoods than ever before and the con- 
sumption of indigo in that quarter is 


more than enough to make up for the 


WORLD 


loss at home, consequently, must ex- 
pect very high prices this fall. 


Indigo for tinctorial power ranks 


about as follows: Java, Beneal and 


Tirhoot, Guatemala, Oude, Madras and 
Manilla. 


quite showy but lacks in indigotine and 


Madras or Kurpah indigo is 


many buyers are deceived by this fact. 


They think they are getting a fine 
strong indigo very cheap, but in reality 
are paying a high price for very low 
indigo. This does not apply to all cases 


however, as we have seen some very 
fine Kurpahs. j 
In buying indigo one must judge by 
the fineness of the texture, by color and 
weight of the cakes. A buyer should 
have years of experience before he can 
consider himself 


had 


trustworthy dealer leaving the quality 


a good judge, and a 


beginner much better buy of a 
to his judgement, until that time arrives 
when he has become acquainted with 


fair 


Large sums of money may be 


this article well enough to be a 
judge. 
easily lost through the poor judgment 


of an indigo buyer. 


F. A. Cumnock, of the famous Cumnock 
family of cotton manufacturers, ha- recently 
been appointed to the superintendency of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills in Atlanta, Ga, 
Mr. Cumnock, like most of the other mem 
bers of the family, has been brought up in a 
cotton mill, and is well equipped for his 
present position. His friends in manufac 
turing circles will wish him success, 





CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. 
with Adjustable Lugs and 
Over 200 sizes. 

STORM 
DEFYING 


Most durable, always satisfactory. 


plates. 


Bands fitted 
Draw Rods with friction 
Send for information. 


WIND MILLS. 


They are working in 


every country on earth. 


Office and Salesrooms: 


lt John St, N. Y. City. 


Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 














MACHINERY FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, ETC 





CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres and Tre MW GARDINER, JK. See’y 
AMOS W C ARNOLD. Agent 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Prexiserce:. 
5 Manufacturers of 


Cal onders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching: Dyeing Machinery 


Printing Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines 
Ageing Boxes, E xP ansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cl« th ¢ utting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


tnd Sok Manufeteot IAGILGE POWER FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platts Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 
Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. 


KENT ST. AND FITCHBURG R. R., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





COPPR PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO PRINTEI SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 
Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap 
paratus for L ogwood Extract 
Manufacturers Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettl 


Copper Swing Dye Tank Estimates sends to all parts 
= tron Prame. of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, N. J. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 





Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON c&o O'NEILL, 
129 Bread Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinder. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up to 
24 inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamless Knitters, etc. The Finest that can 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 








H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race: Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Knit. 


New Mlills. 


—CONNECTICUT, Norwich. It is reported 
that George H. Spaulding has started up his 
hosiery plant. 


—GEORGIA, Athens. A new hosiery mill is 
to be sturted here to take the place of the 
one that was recently moved to Union Point. 
No names are yet given out. 


~GEORGIA, Barnesville. A company) 
ported as having just been organized with a 
capital of $100,000, for the purpose oft erect 
ing a new knitting mill at this place, and 
that the company will endeavor to com 
mence operations by the Ist of September 


Some ot the leading business men here are 
said to be interested in this project. 
—NEW JERSEY, Allendale. Machinery for 


the hosiery mill of H. W. Thurston has been 
parchased and the mill is about ready to be 
started up. 


~NEW YORK, Haverstraw. Haverstraw is 
to huve anew silk mitt factory, and ground 
for the erection of a building is now in pro 
gress. When in full running order they will 
give employment to about 250 hands. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Roanoke Rapids 
reported that another new knitting mill 
be built bere as soon as preparations for the 
same can be made. 


is 


It 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. H.Nollan, 
of Hiwley, has started his new knitting 
mill. He will manufacture sweaters, ete 

*PENNSYLVANIA, Phoenixville. William 


1. O'Donnell has succeeded Keeley & O’ Don 
nell, the knit goods manufacturers who re 
cently established their plant here 


*PENNSYLVANIA, Boyerton. The hosiery 
mill, which we recently reported,that ground 


was being broken for, will be known as the 
Boyertown Hosiery Mills. They expect to 
commence the manufacture of goods about 
Sept. lst and will employ 30 hands at the 
start. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Hamburg 8S. D. Don 
scher, formerly buyer for Dives, Pomroy 
& Stewart, of Reading, Pa., will start a 
ladies Swiss ribbed underwear plant in this 
place. 

-PENNSYLVANIA, Lansdowne A contract 


has been awarded for the erection of a larg: 
hosiery factory at Lansdowne A. ( 
is the proprietor. It that 
will cost $9000, 


Knight 


the pl 





is said int 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Spring City. Concern 
ing the report thata new knitting company 
would occupy &@ part of the building now bs 
ing erected for Messrs. Langan & Reiff we 


bave official information to the following 
effect The J. Horace Sprowles & Co., of the 
Columbia Hosiery Co., now located at Roy 
ersford, will establish their plant in the 


place before mentioned, 
new knitting machines and will manufac 
ture fine gauge half hose. The company 
will be known as the Columbia Hosiery Co 
They expect to have their plant in operation 
on or before Sept. 15th. 


They will place 2 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, St. Matthews Con. 
cerning the report that is going the rounds 
of the newspapers to the effect that F. J 
Buyck, J. E. Wanamaker and others will 
commence work on a new cotton mill at an 
early date, F. J. Buyck writes us that the re 
port is premature,and that they will 
commence work for some time to come 


not 


—VIRGINIA, Portsmouth. The Portsmouth 
Knitting Mill, we are informed, is in opera 
tion. The output of the plant will be 350 to 
400 dozen pieces of underwear per day, 


THE 
AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


HOSIERY. 


ACM 


for SEAMLESS 








This machine is entirely 
experimental stage. 

(he method of transferring tops more 
practical than changing cylinders. 

Machine will produce anything from a 
short foot to the longest hose without 
substituting or changing any parts 
whatever. 

Extra thread in heel does not show in 
instep. 

In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
re-inforcing thread may be used as it is 
positively thrown in on the first course 
of the heel and toe and as positively 
taken out on the last course. ; 

Stitch automatically loosened in heel 
and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
forcing thread. 

Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
and and heel large and full 
Runs equally well on any grade of goods. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
MAYO 
Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


past the 


close is 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS. 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


Knitting 





With or with- 


Machine, “ow Fesnicn 


3 7 ie 2 Device 
mie A SON will stand all Factory Strain. 


Address all communications for prices and 
samples on the 3-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE M'F'G CO. 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.R.R. So. Bethlehem, Pa 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Milford, The new firm 
of elastic tabric manufacturers, William 
Lapworth & Sons, is fitting up its new plant 
is iapldly as possible, It is now expretert 
Liat the factory will be in full operation 
september ist. Four of tne 40 looms to 
run ty the firm have already arrived. Work 
upon the new engine and boiler 
been commenced, Itisxs the intention of the 
company te make practically the 
grade ot goods as have been manufactured 
at Hopedale for years past. Mr. Lapwor:h 
Sr., will be president of the company, 
Charles La; worth will be superintendent 
Frank Lapworth, treasurer and bookkeeper 


house bas 


Sate 


Enlargements and Improvemeuts. 


—*NEW YorRK, Herkimer. The “New Gem” 
Knitting Mill has been completed, and is 
now running. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Milton. It is reported 
that the West Branch Hosiery (: have 
made arrangements for the enlargement of 
their mill. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford rhe Royers 
ford Hosiery Mills, Fritz & Krause, proprie 
tors, are manufacturing a very fine line of 
ladies’ full seamless hosiery, black,tan and 
Egyptian. This firm recently completed 
their new miil, which is a brick structure, 
40x 100 feet, 4 stories, with an ell 15x40 teet for 
boiler room. They now contemplate doub 
ling thecapacity of their present plant, in 
which case they will manufacture full 
fashioned hosiery. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Spring City The Pers« 
verance Knitting Co., manufacturers of Swiss 
ribbed underwear, and who have run under 
the present style for about one year, con 


template increasing their capacity rhe 


officers of this company are E, F. Corrigan, 


chairman and general manager, Willian 
Rice, secretary and treasurer 


MEills Starting t p. 


ALABAMA, Jacksonville The 
ville Knitting Mill has been 
started. 


Jacks 


successtfu 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Highlandville Ww 
Carter’s knitting mills have resumed opera 
tions. 


—-MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham The Boston 
Manufacturing Co. have started up thet: 
hosiery department, after a shut down of 
several weeks, 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. A dispatch 
states that the new knitting mill of the 
O’Shea Brothers has started up. 


-NEw YORK, Amsterdam. The picking 
room of the Green Knitting Co. has re-opened 
for business, and as rapidly as possible the 
other departments of the mill will be put in 
operation. The mill has been practically 
closed for several weeks 


—NEW YORK, Waterford. The Waterfo 
Knitting Co. have resumed operation after a 
suspension of several weeks duration 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Spring City. The Schuy] 
kill Valley Knitting Co., whose mills have 
been closed down for the past two months, 
have started their mills up and are running 
them on full time. 


-RHODE ISLAND, Valley Falls. The Eclipse 
Manufacturing Co. expect to start up theil 
knitting mill in August. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Milford. The knitting 
mill here is closed down until September Ist. 


PRILADELPHIA. 





N. W. Cor. 


imerican and Diamond St«. 


REMOVED to 


Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 


CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


2 = ~ 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric 

SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needljes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
forthe selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


net cash 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
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PERSEVERANCE Mitts. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., “sr 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Spring, 1897, Samples Now Ready. 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. _ 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 


Cotton 


Braids ,., Tapes “Yarn *;, Threads 





Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE 
EDGINGS. 


Manufactured under letters-patent granted : = 
December, 1894 


renee spicns tars ~~ 915 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


mf 


*.-.- 
"s> 








GERMANTOWN 


LJ 


{ 


(@) 





te ines fil LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 
eccesenes Cumberland ite: ee Pa. 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 
CIiBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 





New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 





“CAMPBELL & CLI TE, 


jCIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
x COHOES,ALBANY CO,N.¥.  /# 


‘SOUTqOeW YN) 


J]J UONIAG BAl4 we sN04 





SHIRT 
Border Machines 
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Silk. 
New Mills. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. The new silk 
mill on Montgomery St., which is being 
built for William Ball, is about completed. 
It will probably soon be in operation 


-NEW JERSEY, Whippany. Itis being re 
ported that a large silk mill is about to be 
constructed in this city. 


—NEW YORK, Port Jervis. At a meeting 
recently held by the board of trade, W. E 
McCormick presiding, it was decided to take 
steps looking to the erection of a new silk 
mill in this pluce. It is thought that W. H. 
Wylie, a silk manufacturer of Paterson, will 
be induced to locate here. 


-NEW YORK, Unionville. We are informed 
that a new silk mill is being started up here, 
that samples are now being made and that 
the mill will soon be running in full. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Dunmore. Concerning 
the report that a silk mill would be built 
here, we are in receipt of the following in 
formation A site for the mill has been 
purchased on the Sport Hill road, and ar 
rangements for the building of the mill will 
be made as soon as possible. It is theinten 
tion to manufacture ribbons and hat 
bands. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Sunbury. The Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, New Holland. It is said 
that a committee of citizens interested in 
the industrial development of the recently 
chartered boroug.: of New Holland, has just 
entered into acontract with J. R. Frame, in 
vehalf of his brother in Scotlaad,to fully 
equip the new silk mill for him. The cor. 
poration will be known asthe New Holland 
Silk Co. 


Enlargements and Improvements 


*CONNECTICUT, Stonington \ new 
boiler and engine will be placed inthe works 
of the American Velvet Co., when their new 
addition now in the course of cons'ruction 
is completed. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Hoyle 
Harrison & Kaye are said to be making at 
rangements tor the erection of an addition, 
i7 ty 49 feet, one story, in which they intend 
putting some new dyeing m chines. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—CONNECTICUT, Guilford rhe old Atwood 
Silk Mill, situated neur the railway station, 
is said to have been purchased by acompany 
from New York, who will immediately con 
vert it into a mill for the mannfacture of 
sacking cloth. this mill has not been in 
operation since 1fss. It is also said that the 
sugar refining syndicate is back of the; ur 
chasing company. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. Belding 
Silk Mill bas once more resumed work 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Carbondale. The Klotz 
srother’s silk mill, which has been idle for 
some time owing to a lack of orders, has re 
sumed work and is running full time. 


Fires. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. A shed of 
Granite Mill No. 3, containing about 1500 
bales Of colton nnd COO Or more bales of 
cloth, was the scene of a fire that was un 
doubtedly of incendiary origin. The loss 





THE 


CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Knitor Wov- 
en Goods. 


Is worthinvestigating 


J.J. Crawford & Son 


Nashua, N. HM. 


CRANE MEG. CoO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self Oiling Brackets 


Te BALLOU 
Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


sSuilt with Sectional Cam 
img and the most perfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong 
estand Most Durable Machine. 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines. 
We can add to our own or other makes 
now in use. Also Brushing Machines. 


Lewis Jones, 604 & Media Sts, Phila. Pa, 


WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle from picking up the brass, 
nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & Co., 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa 


HODGSON & HOLT MFG. CO., 


Builders of the 


Abel Winder, Steam Presses, 


Fulling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 
Leggers, and French Footers. 


Catakgues 4 LACONIA, N.H 
STtPHEN A, ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Knitting Machinery, 


3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


























is roughly e-timated at $60,000, although 
it nay prove much more when the stock 
is overhauled. The insurance is from $175,- 
000 to $200,000, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ludlow Fire in a pile 
of jote in the stock house of the Ludlow Mfg 
Co. cuused considerable damage. 
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The Unique 44 THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


aS Aaa \\\ Knitting Wool Stockings. 
SEAMLESS KNITTER : wee pecs tinete. 


Any kind of stock can be i} Changes yarn in the heel and 
ae i toe automatically. 





Transfer device most practi- >= Well built, strong and dur 
cal. sas =. 1 caathpie able, 


High grade. 
No delicate parts. Simple tthe 3 
construction 


Light running. 

Needles all alike and inex # 

pensive pit No cylinder to give trouble. 

_ hy, 

No sliding sinkers to wear Machine easily managed. 

out. 

Most liberal heels. 

No weights required. , ors 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, 


nets Sittings Anion, +e SéPHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 





and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 
133 Sheldon St.. HARTFORD, CONN 


BOARDS FOR: FAST BLACK DYERS. 


| — 











HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





a" PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT, 
ey 815-21 Taycor ST. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK, - Little Falls, N. Y. 


Jos.T. PEARSON 
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Bishop's 


sustained 


-M ASSACHUSETTS, South Boston. 
cotton waste factory on*{ Tudor St 
a slight loss by}fire, July,12. 


—MINNESOTA, Austin. The American Flax 
Fibre Co.’s plant has been destroyed by fire 
Loss $2000; no insurance. 

—MINNESOTA, Chatfield. Chas. 8S. Booth, 
running a woolen mill at this place, has been 
damaged to some extent by fire. 
covered by insurance. 


Loss 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Ashuelot. Fire in the 
storehouse of the Ashuelot Co.’s mill caused 
a loss of about $4000. Insurance $6000 


Fire caused a 
in Morrison’s 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton 
slight amount of damage 
shoddy mill recently. 

NEW YORK, Amsterdam. A fire which 
broke out in the picking room of the Liddel 
Mill, on West Main St., caused a loss of $2000 
The loss said to be fully covered by in- 
surance, 


is 


Six 
caused 
knit 


—N&W YORK, Brooklyn. Fire in the 
story brick building, 49-61 Clymer St., 
jaron & Newman, manufacturers of 
goods, small loss. 


—OHIO, Toledo. The building of the Toledo 
Knitting Co. has sustained a slight ' 
fire. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia Fire in 
the 4-story brick building at Taylor and 
Emerald Sts., caused William Beck, the 
siery manufacturer a ot 
Hanney & Gaw, ingrain carpet 
ers, a loss of $500. 


ho 
and 
manufactur 


loss 1000, 


Facts and Gossip. 


—ARKANSAS, Little Rock. The Marianna 
Gin & Mfg. Co. have filed articles of incor 
poration with the secretary of State. The 
capital stock of the company $15,000 
which #2500 has been subscribed H y 
Mixon will be president, C. T. Ward, vice- 
president, O. C. Sutton, secretary and J. A, 
Plummer, treasurer. 


18 of 
s 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. It is now 
probable that the local branch of the L. D 
Brown & Co.’s Silk Works, formerly a part 
of the Natchaug Co.’s manufactory, of Willi 
mantic, will be removed to this place where 
the main works are. 
-CONNECTICUT, Norwich. A certificate of 
organization has been issued to the G 
wold Cotton Mill Co., of Norwich. The 
pany has a capital stock of $100,000 


ris 


cou 


—GEORGIA, Atlanta. Ata meeting of the 
Southern Textile Mfg. Association, in which 
101 milis were represented, it was deter 
mined thatthey would not close down tor 60 
days, as first intended, on account of the 
hardship it would work on the employees, 
but that each mill woud curtail its produce 
tion 50 per cent. tor the next 90 days. 


of the 
Piedmont 


—*GEORGIA, Atlanta. The stock 
Atlanta Textile Mig. Co.and the 
Cotton Mills will be consolidated Both of 
these companies are new concerns just 
formed. They will manufacture webbing, 
tape, bands, etc. 


—GEORGIA, Columbus. The first 
ward the reorganization of the Eagle & 
Pheonix Mfg. Co. have been taken. No final 
action has been taken, but a committee has 
been appointed, consisting of the chief 
stockholders, to prepare a plan to present 
to the regular meeting of all the stockhold 
ers, which is to be held at Columbus in 
August. 


ateps to 


EL denckes Man'f’g Co., 


75 WEEDEN STREET, 
PAWTUCEHEET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


“ELECTRIC” 


| AUTOMATIC KK ING MAGHIN é 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest 


Gauge. 


Among the many 


this 


strong claims 
machine are 


for 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


' Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms 
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KEYSTONE 
AUTOMATIC NAPPING MACHINE. 


This machine puts on a first-class napp, 
touching every spotinthe fabric, and requires 
no attention; does not interfere with the knit 
ting; it has no connection with the Dial or Cyl- 
inder; it brings out the goodsthe regular width 
and length, after once adjusted, and brings out 
rib tops and bottoms so they can be cut straight 
across With one cut. There is no flying waste 
from this machine, around the mill. These ma- 
chines can be seen in operation at our works in 
Spring City. Any further information desired 
will be cheerfully given. 


Keystone Automatic Napping Machine Co., Ltd., 
SPRING CITY, PA. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


Bristol, Pa., U.S. 


Manufacturers of the 
New and Improved 


Brushing Machine 


For Fleecing Knit Goods. 





Carefully Constructed, Substantially 
Built, 


Filtering Oilers, 


Parte Removable Without Dis 
turbing Frame, 


Delicate Adjustment, High Speed wit 
Durability. 


Cyclone Dryers 


—FOR— 





Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Etc. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


= =e Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 
250 Doz. STUCKING D&YEE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


[am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 
and patterns of goods. If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. I am in constant 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. I am not 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired. My terms are not un. 
reasonable. All communiations confidentiail. Address DESIGNER, P. 0. Box, 222 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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-~GEORGIA, Union Point. The new knitting 
mill has commenced operations. This is the 
mill that was moved here from Athens, upon 
a guarantee of $5000 stock being taken by 
the business men here. 


—LOUISIANA, New Orleans. The Peer Cot 
ton Picking Co., Ltd. bas been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. They will 
manufacture and introduce a cotton picker 
devised by Jno. A. Peer. G. W. Rock, J. A 
srownson, Santos Bilbao and August L. 
Rittig are also interested. 


-~MAINE, Pittsfield. The Newport Woolen 
Co. has been formed for the purpose of man 
ufacturing woolen and cotton goods, ete 
The amount of capital stock is 850,000, 2300 
of which have been paid in. Gordon Dob 
son, of Pittsfield, is the president, and Henry 
©. Fuller, of Hartland, is treasurer. 


—MAINE, Portlan’. The Electric Spinning 
Mule Co. has been organized here for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of man 
ufacturing and general business in machin 
ery for spinning, weaving, carding and the 
electric spinning mule. Their capital stock 
is $500,000, of which $600 is paidin. Edward 
K. Milliken, of Deering, is president, and 
Lorenzo D. Hopkins, of Stoneham, Mass., is 
the treasurer. 


—MARYLAND, Baltimore. William J. Kel 
linger, E. William Tempel, E. Lonis O’Don 
nell, Llewellyn Lee rowell and Edward -F, 
Allen are the incorporotors of the Monu 
mental Wool Co. The capital stock is #50, 
000. The company is organized tor the pur 
pose of making shoddy. 


—~MARYLAND, Hagerstown. A dispatch 
states that M. H. Fellheimer has purchased 
the halfinterest of Elias Emmert inthe R. & 
A. Knitting Mills, and that the mills will be 
managed by Joseph C. Roulette, who owns 
the other half interest, and that the business 
name will hereafter be J. C. Roulette & Co. 
The mills manufacture underwear and em 
ploy about 250 hands. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. Of the propo 
sitions of settlement made by the Nonantum 
Worsted Co., the larger creditors are accept 
ing the last of the three which carries 35 per 
cent. cash, 30 per cent. in fourteen months, 
and 35 per cent. in three years, while a good 
many of the smaller creditors are taking the 
first proposition of 60 per cent. cash. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The com 
mittee appointed on June 25th to inquire 
whether the cotton manutacturers of New 
England would generally co-operate in a 
movement to curtail production during the 
months of July and August, report that 
agreements to curtail bave been drawn up 
and have been signed by the managers of 
over 4,000,000 spindles in Massachusetts, 
thode Island and Connecticut, besices 
which there are enough spindles now run 
ning short time in New England and the 
Middle States to bring the aggregate up to 
over 5,000,000 spindles. 


—~MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. From the best 
ot authority we learn that the Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills have purchased the No. 5 mill 
from the Lawrence Mfg. Co. As new water 
wheels are to be placed in position, it is not 
likely that the mill will be started up before 
October. The report that Mr. Thomas’ re 
cent visit to Earope was tor the purpose of 
buying machinery is without foundation. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, North Andover. The 
North Andover Mills, heretofore under the 
management of J. H. Sutton, will hereafter 
be conducted by a company composed of 
Mrs. Lila Young, president; William Sutton, 
treasurer. The directors are Mrs. Young, 
William Sutton, and William Perry, of 
Salem. The mills employ about 250 hands. 
William Sutton will be the acting manager. 





WM. COREY Co.. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





Excelsior S225 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
Patented May 6. 1890. 
Manchester Green, - . Conn 
All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat.Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE CO. 
Spring Knitting Need:es 
and int 


s from the 


Best Cast Steel, Sa- Siam cee, 
tisfaction Guaran- 
teed, SSE 
S.K. Paramore 
Manager, 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANTON & LEWIS, 


Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders «=. Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH 8T.., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA, 
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James H. Quicter, | TOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 


Established 1872, 
Certified Teacher of Frame-Work | 
Knitting. City and Guild, of COFOES, IN. WY. 


London Institute, England. SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 
CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand, 

of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 

” . chines, automatic. 

: : ; ’ ; POWER \ECK MARKERS. 
Estimates given for all kinds of ma- = CUTTERS. 
, ; aol : rregular Form 

chinery used in the knitting and allied : 


Ht CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 
JOHN S. PALMER, 
KNITTERS CIRCULAR Manufacturer of 


| 
| ROI | PAPER BOXES ‘x 2tectcrz, 2" 
| 





Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and fivishing 








The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade, 


Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


For Overshirts 
and Underwear, 


ADDRESS Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
whe 


OVERSI{TIRT NOVELTIES. 
it Millstone Lane, For Samples and other information, address 


LEICESTER, Engiand. | HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st., ¥. ¥. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 





Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The only school in 


: AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
America which (1 assks OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning Ootober 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The directors 
of tune Lowell Textile School, the two State 
directors, Messrs. Augustus Lowell and 
Howard stockton, together with Mayor 
Courtney and Superintendent of Schools 
Whitcomb, representing the City of Lowell, 
held a meeting tor the purpose of consider 
iug the scope that the school should take. 
No definite action was taken however. A 
committee consisting of president, H. E 
Cumnock, agent of the Boott Mills, Walter 
K. Parker, agent of the Pacific Mills, at Law 
rence, and Frederick E. Clark, treasurer of 
the Talbot Mills, at .orth Billerica, was ap- 
pointed to nominate the various working 
committees, and to report at the next meet- 


i r 
ing. 


—It has always been a surprise to us that 
until very recently there has never been a 
co\ton bleachery in the Southern States. 
There is now a first-class establishment of 
this kind in West Point, Ga., but it seems 
as if there should be room foranother. We 
know of no better location than Huntsville, 
Ala.,a place which is particularly favored 
with fine water facilities, which latter are 
not any too common in the Southern States. 
Huntsville has a large spring which sup 
plies the city, and there are thousands of 
yallons running to waste. 


The Walhalla Cotton Mill. 


The Walhalla Cotton Mill, located near the 
foot of the famous stump house mountain, 
is one of the best constructed and equipped 
small millsin the South. It was started a 
few months since and is running smoothly 
day and night, turning out a high grade of 
4/4, 36" sheeting. Steam is supplied by two 
Manning, upright boilers; power, by a 
16° x42" Rice & Sargent condensing engine, 
provided for cross compounding on future 
enlargement of mill. 

The picker room is fitted with Kitson ma 
chinery, Robinson’s patent trunk. The 
other machinery is from Lowell Machine 
Shop, except in cloth room which comes 
from Curtis & Marble, Worcester, Mass 

John D. Verner, president and treasurer, 
isa native business man of large neans. I! 
L. Hayden, agent, isin the prime of young 
manhood, a descendant of noted spinners of 
Old England, and cradled in the textile lap 
of Massachusetts; Charles FE, Evans, fo 
werly superintendent for the Oak Lawn 
Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, 8S. C., skilltully fills 
the position of boss carder and spinner 
The weave room is under oversight of J. N 
Brvrant who served the Piedmont 8. C.) 
Mfg. Co., as section and second hand for 16 
years; R.C. Sligh, formerly of West Point, 
Gu., and other mills, is in charge of the cloth 
room, Which insures an entry of goods upon 
the market in excellent shape. The power 
department is managed and cared for by 
engineers J.J. Haltiwanger, of Dyson, S. ¢ 
and E. 8S. Stribling, of Atlanta, Ga, assisted 
by A. L. Roberts, in charge of the machine 

J.V 


shop. ¥.8. 


The Advantages of Cypress Lumber 
for Tanks. 


It lasts for ages without decay. It does 
It 


not shrink and swell like other woods. 
does not warp or twist when exposed to 
the weather. Has not the knots and defects 
found in white pine and other woods. When 
seasoned, it is lighter than all other woods, 
insuring cheaper transportation. 

From W. E. Caldwell Co.’s (Louisville, 
Ky.) pamphlet on towers, tanks and tubs. 


—The Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8S. C., 
have placed their order tor revolving flat 
cards with the American Machine Co., of 
Pawtucket, R, I. 


“STANDARD B» 


—t 

















COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 

ATLANTA, GA,., 

This certifies that the Appropriate Jury 

has awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE 

CO., ot Philadelphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor 

and GOLD MEDAL—Automatie Knitting Mach. 
inery. 

DANIEL ( 


November Ist, 1895 


GILMAN, 

President Jury of Awards 
C. A. COLLIER, 
President and General Director. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


508 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
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dine means SUPERIORITY. 


FRIEDBERCER’S 
Standard Kdgings and Braids 


ACKOWLEDGED by everyone to be 


ST PER IQ Rta at_otter_mates 


Pontinued | cadership | mplies Progress. 


Spring, 1897, line embracing radically new and 
Original features, now ready for delivery. 


ONE FACT QUTWEIGHS A HUNDRED CLAIMS. 


The following facts are worthy of careful con- 
sideration: 

Friedberger, who is the acknowledged originator and de- 
veloper of the Edging and Braid trade as applied to 
Jersey Ribbed Vests, does NOT manufacture underwear, 
as some edging makers do, thereby competing directly 
with you; has the latest and most improved machinery, 
the only complete plant existent, employs the best brains 
in this line; makes it a special point to fill all orders 
promptly, no matter if for one gross or 1,000 gross; 
whose weekly output, 1,800,000 yards, is a guarantee 
of continued prompt deliveries. 

References: 95 per cent of the Jersey Ribbed Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of the U.S. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
CERMANTOWN, . PHILADELPHIA. 
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Machine Shop Reminiscences. depressions, revolve the work to the 
next hole, and so on until finished. If 
the same depressions are used each 

ae ie time, and the divisions of holes are cor- 
Some time in the life of at least some rect, the one will be an exact duplicate 
of our readers, there will come a time _ of the other, allowing for wear, and for 
when he will be called upon to make a _ the last chip turning them all without 
cam of some form, and not owning or moving the tool. 
having a profile machine in the shop, We may use another method by driv- 
he will have to do the work some other ine a form with change gears, so 
way. veared as to cut a greater or less num- 
The job can be done very nicely with ber of depressions at one revolution. 
a good lathe, by removing the screw he same method is followed if a pro- 
used for tool adjustment, and using a file machine is used. 
form on an arbor. Occasionally, the writer has occasion 
Turn a blank to size of finished piece to make or finish a cam pattern of iron, 
desired, then drill holes through, equi- cast from a wooden pattern, as it is far 
distant from centre, the number to cor- easier to make the first one from wood, 
respond with number of leaves or de- that is, if not held too close as to size, 
pressions we wish to make in the cam. but for various uses one can be made 
On the form lay out one of the de- as above, or if work is to be exact, us¢ 
pressions, which is all that is required, the first method. 
if they are alike. Next turn the work When a casting is made from a wood 
to size, drill, and put a pin in the same pattern, and an iron one is desired, the 
radius as holes in form. same must be finished all over, both as 
Place them on the arbor, and the rest to size and smoothness, that the pattern 
will have a pointer bearing on the may draw easily from the sand, not 
form. with tool cutting the work. Now forgetting to add the one-eighth shrink- 
weight the slide, and it is evident that age, and whatever we may determine 
at every revolution the tool will ad- is the needful amount for a finish. 
vance and recede, cutting an exact With a cam whose leaves or depres 
duplicate of recess filed in form. sions are at the side, it will be found to 


lf there are to be two, three or four be a very bad place to finish, and at this 





WHY - Knitting-Machine Builders Try to 
Produce a Machine to 
Makea - - - 


BRANSON 
SOCK ? 





JAS. L. BRANSON, 


OF THE BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
506 St. John St., Philadelphia, 


Es the original inventor and manutfac- 
turer of this class of Machines, and, 
like most originators, manages to 
keep ahead of all imitators. 


Automatic. Send for Circular A. 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Gven See &. F. ts wee 


Absolutely safe at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en. 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for reyairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














ROCERS PATENT SECTIONAL CRATE 


TOP AND SIDE VIEW, END VIEW 


2, wy ’ 


Send for Prices and Descriptive Circulars of this and other Grate Bars. 
THE ARCAND CRATE BAR WORKS, 


128 LEIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 


CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


116 and 118 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





<i 2 Pape ae Cee a SP eee re 


MANUFACTURE 


“Trane wank RESTERED 


oo 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. We guarantee our Belts to give better 


satisfaction than all other makes 
ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 


Long Distance Telephone, 62-94, 
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point the above method will work quite 
handily. 
first, as 


Three tools will be needed; 


a lot of sand will, in any case, adhere 
to the side, and the scale would dull or 
injure our cutter, we will use a piece of 
Hex steel, turned up at shank to fit 
collet. 


and do not 


Harden this tool in salt brine, 
“draw” it any; in 
words, leave it as hard as it will go. 

Finish the work in lathe first, sc that 
when placed on the table of the upright 
drill it 


the sides or leaves of work being true 


will be level; this will insure 
with work done in the lathe. 

Use a plate of iron true as to thick- 
ness, and a little larger than the diam- 
eter of work to be done, that there may 
be a place for the bolts necessary to 
Then, 


after bolting same, place it on table of 


hold the work firmly to the iron. 


drill, allowing it to move easily in any 
lock 


way, and revolve tool at high speed ; 


direction, the table by the usual 


this tool will remove sand and scale, 


other 
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which would dull or wear our finishing 
tool. 

A drill with feed attached is the best, 
feed the 


as by this we are enabled to 


cutter to the work the desired amount 
Go once around, then feed again, and 
repeat until the depth desired is reached 

For the second tool we should use a 
Rose cutter; by this is meant one that 
has a cut on the end and side. It must 
be turned the desired taper that is in- 
tended for the draft pattern, as 


tioned, and left hard, but 


very should 


be drawn a little, for having the cutting 


edges formed like a reamer, it would 


not stand the strain the first tool would 


In tempering leave the cutter a straw 


color, and use in an upright, the same 


as first tool. 


I'he third, or last is similar 


process, 
to the rest, except very little stock is 


left for this tool to take off Remem- 


ber, however, that when the moulder 


gets the pattern he will rap it consider 


able, and this will cause the leaves or 





OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
ELECTRICITy. 


First Cost Not Great. 


Cost of Maintenance Low. 


Great Economy 


in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and 


Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: 


SCEHEINECETADY, N. WY. 


SALES OFFICE: 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FOREIGN DEPT: 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. 
Denver, Colo 
San Francisco,Cal 
Poitiand, Ore 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad 
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— Ice Machine & — Co., 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ITOK MACHINE CO, 
Office and Works 


NEWBURGH, ‘N. . A 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL ... 
CORLISS STEAM 
~ ENCINES, °scccne" 


PENNEY'S iCE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using ammonia and PICTET sul. 


phurous oxide system. 
? Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, [ron and Brass Castings 
- Send for our Descriptive Circulars, 


Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE BEST IN USE. 





Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cans, 
One-half barrels and barrels. 


Composition Wire Belt Late, 


It will not cut the beit or tear out ¢ 
the lace holes. 





For circulars and prices address, 


GEO. W. SOUTHWICK & CO,. Stamford, Conn., Sole Manufacturers, 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphlet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL —-BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
ecard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED ani 
1ANK PUMPS 
In four sizes for Hot 
or Cold Water. 
No. 2 Single, 150 gals. per 
\ Hour. 
yas No.3 Single, 420 gals. per 
} JK = Hour. 
wae BS Ee No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
a Hour 
No. 4 Double, 1680 gals 
per Hour. 


| Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


| Write tor Circular and Prices. 


| 24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 











WATER WHEELS AND GOVERNORS 





3 N qd $s d 
BURNHAM 4S ew ~~ ard 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 





OE ee ES POW!/!* RR, 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work 


e limit of government of water power is often dete 
blag a pment a ym ot pl Consult us 


} 
le | 
h ‘ou R « onpou ND BEOO L pr pee oe 
r ike | guarantee the g mye 
" puspeces including Electric 
’ x PoP ants. We make ’ 
d Mechanical Governors and other 
pil al cate Rupert udvice 
If results of your present syste: 
Idress all inquiries te 


THE REPLOGLE “GOVERNOR WORKS, 


MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 





Alcott’ § High Duty Turbine. 


This Wheel is considered one of the most correct 
that has been devised; gives high results, and with late 
improvements is the 


BEST. MOST PRACTICAL AND 
EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


’T. C. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


WATER WHEELS 


MANY SIZES AND STYLES. asec AND HORIZONTAL, 


aenst POWER PLANTS ix. paz, az norte 


ya —4 r with smallest quantity of water, at be th full and part gates. 


ENCINES AND ‘BOILERS 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Write for pamphlet of either, stating your wants. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 
are endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the world; they are adopted by the United States and 
Foreign Governments, and are highly recommended 1n our standard books on Steam Engineering. To 
prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 00 per copy, by 
mail, free of charge, with an order tor the Compound, As I manufacture all my different chemicals, I 
can sell at less than half the price charged by other parties in my line. 
For fnll information, address, 


GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8S. A. 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac- 








turers of New England, the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 
to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 


ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL CoO. Ltd. 


25 Milk Strect, 
Boston. 











The..—a” 


Curtis 
/ Patent 
Damper Regulator 


Is the cheapest and 
at the same time the 


Most Reliable and Efficient 


It is the only regulator which is guaran- 
teed to change direction on a variation of 
one pound steam, pressure, 








IT WILL CONTROL ANY DAMPER. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston. 
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New York Office: 109 Liberty St. 
Chicago Office: 218 Lake St. 
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We should 


make our pattern a trifle large, say, if 


cam to be closer or smaller 


our casting calls for a one-inch 


the 


space, 


would advise making pattern one 


inch and three’ sixty-fourths; — this 


amount, with anything like a good 


moulder, will give us our casting 
nearly the desired size 

Other methods can be used for doing 
similar work. 


W here 


take a cam similar to the one we 


greater accuracy is required, 
have 
just finished, ready for the foundry, and 
if we desire to make, instead of a pat- 
tern, a working cam, for the reason that 
the casting is not close enough to fig 
ures, we proceed as follows 

Lay out the work on a pie e of sheet 
one-eighth of an inch in 


steel, say, 


thickness. Remove the screw of cross- 
feed, allowing tool rest to move easily 


on. slide. Take a disk with a worm 


year, cut on outside to receive worm, 
to revolve the cam and pattern, which 
are bolted to disk, the same to revolve 


Next, 


place a Rose cutter in the live centre, 


in box bolted firmly to slide rest. 
revolving it at a very good speed, the 
cutter shank to be the same size as the 
cutter, and revolve in the pattern 
Guide the cutter revolving work by the 
screw. <A very good job can be finished 
in this manner. 

If a number of cams are to be cut, 
use for a pattern stock thick enough to 
insure its not wearing unduly, or place 
a bushing on the cutter shank, 
wear may come on this. This method 
is used when the leaves are on the side 
of work. 

A method for turning a ball bearing 
is similar in style. Remove the cross- 


feed screw as before, and use the tool 


rest so it will move easily on saddle or 


shears, as the case may be, with a chain 
attached to saddle, passing by the tail 
stock, and over small pulley with it. 


If it is desired to turn a half circle, t« 


to be used as a bearing or step on some 


piece of work that can be revolved in 
the lathe, lay out the circle true, as de- 


sired, and work firmly to face plate, 


that the 


| 2186-8 Dickerson Street, 


PASSENGER. 
© FREIGHT 


shal 


5 arart srettt E LEVATOR: 
9798 OEY york, ROCHESTER, NY. 


N 
HODGES BuiLoING, 
Detroit. 2000 in Use 





McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and 


ELEVATORS 


C.F,TAYLOR, 602 604 Cherry St. 
Manager. PHILADELPHIA. 


Hand Power 





Boston Office, 67 Chuuncey St. 





| Headquarters fj 


FOR 
ELECTRIC & PORTABLE} 
Watchman’s Clocks 
Lowest Prices 

Latest Improvements, 


Patents 1886-1893. 
Send for Circular 


| E.O. HAUSBURG, 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 





yvrany place, capacit 
c, Steam, Hydra 


sts. Waiters for any plac 
ELEVATORS, wetst, rice: m tiyarectt 
1al Motors, Shaftir Pumps, B pe, Rope, ig 
Paint Mulls, Presses, Gea Mining and Coining Mac 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery 


GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





A. WATSON, 
errenva, Bald Clamp Couplings. 


as att A is “ rn out w gs 

will guarantee to put son t aft and todo 

k é put on by any 
und in a few minutes when the key is set ready to 

receive the cour g 

A. WATSON, Machinist and Engineer, 

Philadelphia, 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 























POWER DEPARTMENT 


indicator to 
Bolt the f 
of the tool rest. 


using centre 


lines run true. form or pat 


tern on the side 


If possible, place the same in line of 


centres, using tail spindle to force tool 


to its work. Attach the weight which 


will keep the pointer firmly to guide or 


form, and the tail spindle will force the 
tool to cut. 
It is evident that if a convex is de 


sired, we should use a concave pattern 
or guide. 
A shaft 


desired will, if placed central with lathe 


turned to the size or radius 


centre, produce a coneave exactly the 
reverse as to size and form. 

A few years ago the writer was called 
to account for an 


opinion passed by 


him, that a person could not possibly 


make a spindle to an engine lathe, as 
quick or of as good workmanship, using 
only hand tools for all the work 
One 


of our friends across the «big 
Pond” took 
would take 


the many shops of 


exceptions, saying, if one 


the trouble to visit some of 
Manchester, 


they would find we were in error. 


Eng- 
land, 
walk on 


As the writer cannot water, 


and has not the collateral 
a ticket, he is 


truth of our 


necessary 


to deposit for still in 


doubt as to the friend’s 


statement. Knowing well our friends 


insure our 


ally left to the 


across the pond used to do a large 


amount of ‘work in this manner, we 


suppose they have become proficient in 


this line of iron work; but any intelli 


gent machinist, who has run any of our 


many American made lathes, and seen 


the chips removed by power, would, in 


the writer’s estimation, need a cuardian 


to say the same could be done with a 


hand tool. In this country it is not sup- 
posed that a piece can be filed as round 
or true as 


a lathe will leave it 


The writer, when using the lathe, 
latter is 


days of 
the plan of our 


and not the file The 
these 


uses it, 


all right, but in hustle 


and get there, best 


workmen is to use the file as little as 
possible. 
A firm doing business in one of ou 


large Eastern cities, recently said they 


had in their employ one man, who for 
had done al the fit 


shaft 


twenty-five years 


ting on their large couplings put 


on by hydraulic man 


makes 


ing unknown to 


pressure, and the 


never a misfit, such a thing be 


him, and not a file 
shafts from 


How would our friends 


used, even on three up to 


twelve inches. 
look perched on top of a twelve-inch 
shaft, 


Speaking of cutting 


with a hand tool ? 
speed, it is usu- 


judement of the work- 





Endorsed by Board of I 
SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 


Rafe, Durable and 


vc he: aper. AK We WAC CHINERL AMERICAN 
) I 
ANY SI “$11 W A ill St., Philadephia, Pa 


aa rents Wanted. Beware of loose woven imi ons. 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 


bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley cirenlar No. 5, 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Island City, N. ¥Y 














VICTOR STANDARD 
Fire Proof Door 


- AND —— 


Fixtures. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


VICTOR M’F’C CO. (ire Fighters) Newburyport, Mass. 
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man: some will be seen with an inch 


shaft in the lathe, with back gears in, 
useing fifty or so revolutions per inch 
of tool travel. As this 


should be 


said above, 
left largely to the judgment 
and honesty of the workman; but in 
the latter case very little judgment is 
used, as a feed of even thirty revolu 
tions per inch of tool travel on cast iron 
is far too fine. 

A workman is not doing his duty to 
his employer when using such fine 
for it 


a doubt 


has been demon- 
that a 


feed is far better than a fine one. 


feed as above, 


strated beyond coarse 


The 
following table nearly corresponds with 


what is considered to be the correct 


speed of work for a lathe, subject to 


such changes as the intelligent lathe 


man may deem safest and best for some 
particular under his 


case coming 


control 


inches. 
‘latherev. 


inch of tool 
travel. 


~ 
to 
Of 


feed per 


WROUGHT IRON. 


inch 


30 
93 
20 
16 
16 
15 
14 
12 
These speeds are used without water 


finish, in which case a feed of five or 


six revolutions of work to one inch of 


tool travel are successfully used in 


This 
work that 


turning  shafting. refers to 


wrought iron does not re- 


quire close filling. 


Perfection Belts, 


Self Adjustable, Turned Over Edges. 
Patented Dec. 27th, 1892. 
English Patent applied for on an improvement. 


For Conical Pulleys; Shifting and Quarter Turn Belts 
NOW MADE OF 


RAW EXID SE. 
Strong, Durable and Licht Weight. 


THIS is the most perfect belt 
made for driving Conical Pul 
leys. Whenan ordinary belt is 
placed on a pair of Conical Pul- 
leys, it comes in contact with 
JVthem at one edge, instead of 
across the entire tace of the belt, 
owing to the fact, that the tace 
of the belt is perpendicular to 
the plane in which the belt 
travels, while the surfaces of 
the pulleys are oblique to said 
plane, This produces an uneven 
tension on the belt, and renders 
it dificult to make it work prop- 
erly. This defect is remedied 
by this improved belt. Its 
working face, is divided into 
parallel sections, and when 
placed over a pair of Conical 
Pulleys and tension is brought upon it, the 
sections hug the pulleys closely, for its 
whole width, the backing yielding suffi 
ciently to al 
low this ef gah — 
fect. The re 
sult is that [ 
the belt 
works witl | 
less wear,ani [| 
transmits 
more power 
than a belt 
made in the 
ordinary 
way. 

For rapid running SHIFTING BELTS, and for 
QUARTEK TURNS they have no equal. Being 
made of one piece of leather in width, and 
rURNED OVER at the EDGES CANNOT POSSIBLY 
OPEN at the SIDES, by coming in contact 

with the shifter. 
Having a loose joint 
in the centre, pre- 
vents opening, and 
‘the plys separating, 
q when used as a Quar 

ter Turn Belt. 
These belts are 
made from the best 
Rawhide Butts, pre 
pared by a patented 
process. No lime or 
acids are used in the 
manufacture of the 
leather, from which these belts are made. 
The fibre of the leather is retained in its 
natural condition, making a leather soft, 
strong and pliable, from 30 to 50 per cent 
stronger than any tanned leather. For 
Strength, Driving Power, and Durability 
these belts have no equal. They are much 
lighter in weight, will do more and better 
work, and will transmit more power, as they 
adihere much better to the pulleys on ac- 
count of their soft and pliable surface, giv 
ing from 10 to 20 per cent. greater driving 

power. 

Can furnish to order any 
Made endless if required. 
rented perfectly 
nsed. Write for 
Discounts, 


width desired. 

Every belt war 

satisfactory if properly 

Price List, Samples and 

ADDRESS: 

H.-L. WEAVER, - Sole Agent, 
(Manager Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.) 


195-197 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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For cast iron the speed is limited (in 
fact, so is speed for wrought iron, and 
excess 


tool 


manine 
meaning 


away), and for work that will 


such as 
feed of 


seven or eight to the revolution of spin 


stand the strain of roughing, 


pulleys, large shafts, etc., a 


dle is permissible, and for a 
same almost any, limited to the width of 
tool, 


to the 


the cutting some manufacturers 


using four inch 


Fire Resisting Paint. 


Resisting Puint Co., 
offices at 17 Broadway, New York, and works 
at Klizabevh, N. J., are making a fire resist 
ing paint that seems to come up to the 
claims made for it. At the time of the Wil 
lian & Clark Fertilizer Co.’s fire, two build 
ings painted with this paint withstood the 
fire, while fourteen others were totally de 
stroyed. 

In speaking of its qualities, the Daily Fi 
nancial News of New York says: “A repre 
sentative of this paper visited the offices of 
the American Co., and asked Mr. Watt, the 
president, to what extent the paint manu 
factured by bis firm would prevent fires 
The president took up two pieces of wood ot 
the same quality, one of which was painted, 
and put ench over the blaze of an alcohol 
lamp. The unpainted one took fire instantly 
and was consumed. The painted one would 
not burn at all, the only effect of the fire be 
ing to gradually char the stick, which when 
tuken from the lampatter a testot one hour, 
was not burned Mr. Watt said by painting 
a wooden building outside and in with the 
— like that u-ed on the stick on which 
the test was made, would make the building 
practic ally flie proof. Ordinary paint, such 
as is in common Use, 1s mixed with turpe n 
tine and oil, which carries the flame in 
every direction instead of checking it; and 
when one considers that the majority ot 
buildings constructed in this country are 
built of wood and covered with a substance 
as inflammable as the ordinary paint,theim 
mense annual destruction by flre cannot be 
wondered at. The average length of service 
of this tire proof paint is about eight years, 
so its durability compares favorably with 
the best prints on the market which do not 
resist fire.” 


The American Fire 


Factory Sites. 


Alfred Dolge, the widely known promoter 
ot the laboring man’s + wag ee and founder 
of the city of Dolgeville, N. Y., is in a posi 
tion to offer unexcelled adv antuges to those 
in want of a factory site, at the picturesque 
and highly aovere “ manufac ae city of 
Dolgeville, N. Y. The prospector can find 
abundant water, un-urpassed for weal wash 
ing, and can secure ample steam or water 
power. The best facilities can be had there 
for shipping and general manufacturing, 
and the surroundings are eminently desir 
able and healthful, as a location for a home. 
Mr. Dolge, who has gained fame and wealth 
by following bumane and original plans in 
dealing with his army of Operatives, resides 
in the city of his own creation, and is keenly 
alive to its progress and government 

No point more eligible tor the establish 
ment of any industrial plant. and would 
refer interested parties to the ecard oft 
Mr. Dolge, on another page. 


will be noted in the card 
Picker Works, of 


-A slight change 
of the Novelty Loom 
Philadelphia. 


simply wearing our 


finish for 


A New Ventilator. 


The Pancoast Ventilator Co., of 
phia, is in the field with a new ventilator 
lor cats and buildings, which is meeting 
with decided succes- rhe concern is send 
ing to the trade a circular containing high 
endorsements from W. Gedney Beatty, New 
York, und Addison Hatton & Co., Philadel 
phia, both lending architect-, also a strong 
testimonial from Geo. 7 Armitage, chiet 
engineer of the Girard building, Philadel 
phia. 


Philadel 


J.E. Rhoads & Son, belting manufactur 
ers, have improved and enlarged their office 
facilities at their Philadelphia store, by ada 
ing several rooms on the upper floor and 
opening askylight, thus furnishing greater 
accommodations and giving a cheerful ap 
pearance to the rear of the main store. 





THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 
BIL TING, 


221 Geese St.., enor Pa. 
Hahn's ‘iinprovea 





Wa’ chman’s Time Detector. 


wmation addr 


NANZ & co. 


116 A Chambers Street, 
yY VOR 











tHE WEEKLY EDITION OF 


SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


is the most Authentic Record of the im 
portant business changes constant) 
transpiring. Manufacturers should take it 
and use its columns for their announcments 
ofnew goodsete. Terms $2 per annum 
J. D. SHELDON & Co., Publishers, 54 Franklin 
Street. New York 








ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘apital, 100.000 SPINDLES. 


Weekly Product 120,000 lbs 
$1,200,000. " 14's to 160s. 


HIGH GRADE 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Cottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded —Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 





ARNOLD B. SANFORD. - Treasurer. 





Arnold 8. Sanford, /res. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.4 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








WaAee wondel RP 20,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
om pounds 1I4s to 40s. 


i's > eer Be & eee + 


Novetty Corron YAaArRNs, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTLIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle ‘Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 











The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Single and Double Roving Cop Yarn 
Spinners are curtailing production and 


closing for lack of orders Knitters are 


trying to cancel contracts, and com- 


plaining at prices paid (Juotations 


keep dropping ; to-day there is no price 


for yarn, any figure to get an order is 


the rule. This is especially true of 


comission house yarn—yarn on which 


advances have been made. Banks are 


beginning to pull in loans, and com- 


mission houses have accumulated large 


stocks with no apparent outlet. Hence 
commission houses are selling at prices 
obtainable. ‘The prices some yarn is 
being sold for is incredible; we dare 


not quote. It may be said, however, 


that all sales are made for immediate 


shipment. Knitters are delivering gar 


ments ordered for delivery earlier in 
the season, and it is said one large job- 
ber in Chicago is canceling all orders 
which come later than specilied contract 
time, and are cutting off orders without 
The this 


Knitters are 


stint. banks are forcing 
refusing to make garments 
at the prices obtainable, and in conse 
quence some large mills are closed. 
Many spinning mills will not run during 
August. Hosiery mills in Philadelphia 
are doing little business. Prices quoted 


are nominal. ‘wo classes of mills are 


now running; those that have plenty of 


money and believe in the future, and 
those that have no money and can’t stop 
without failing. 

Colored 


getting few orders and at prices so low 


Cop Yarn. Spinners are 


that they do not care whether they get 


thereor not. Silver gray still continues 


the favorite. Spinners have lost money 


through canceled contracts. They coy 


ered themselves on cotton at a high 


YAKN DEPARTMENT. 





price, and with cancelation of orders 
must meet the lower prices of cotton 
be a good thing if knitters 


this. 


It would 


would consider Jobbers placed 
orders for garments early in the season. 
Now they are willing to take only about 
one third of the amounts contracted for. 
Many knitters anticipated this and did 
not make up the goods. Later, some- 
one will get left, as many knitters will 
until 


not manufacture positive orders 


are in hand. Some mills are running 


full; others not at all. Cheap goods 


are being ordered at this time. In 
September and October the finer grades 
Business is bad at 


looked 


it is a fact that many more goods must 


will have the call. 


best, but revival is for later, as 


ordered. 


be consumed than are now 
The West is now a better market than 
the Kast 

Combed EKgyplian and Allen Seed 


The heavy weight season is nearly over 
and orders for light weights have not 
been placed. October will see business 
much improved. Spinners do not care 
much for orders at present prices. Raw 
cotton will keep up in prices and little 
looked for. 


to be used next season in sizable quan- 


reduction is Lisle yarn is 


tities Few mills are in position to 


make the required twist which assures 
prices. In mule combed Egyptian, 1/20s 


and 1/32s are the numbers to be used 


for balbriggan, and 2/42s and 2/50s for 
the lisle twist C. E. Orders will soon 
be placed for light weights. 

Woolen 


ported, but orders are hard to find, and 


Yarn. Some business is re- 
many spinners will close during August. 
An occasional order is secured, but not 
enough to keep mills running. August 
dull for the trade; 


everyone is Looking 


will be a month 
forward to the 


national election. With a sound money 
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Combined Capital Stock, $2,250,000.00 Total Spindles, 170,000. 


WM. D. HOWLAND, TREAS. BYRON F. CARD, AGT. 


NEW BEDFORD MFC. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N, 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP’N 


i> Single or Twisted, Combed or Carded. 
me Hosiery Yarns, Chain Warps, Skeins, Spool 
" Cops, also on Beams from Nos. 10's to 120’s 


NEW BEDFORD. ngs COTTON YARNS, 


Oscar W. Wood, Treas. 















Frank E, Patterson, Prest. 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers froin 6s to 26s. 















Germantown, Philadelphia. 





i ECYPTIAN COTTON 
if HERMAN CAPELI.B, 

bi Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St &W. Broadway 
i NEW YORE. 


zx. BINDERNAGETL, Alexandria, 








BsypPt. 


















“. C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDE\,L, Vice-Pres. E. J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 
i Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 
i; THE S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 

a 
i Egyptian COTTON Peruvian 
American yd Staple a arama Shipm direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
if and all American Southern poin CHICOPEE. MA Ss. 









a Established 1868. 


, H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


ea Manufacturers of 


) COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


Worcester, Mass. 





W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Macufaciurers and diate of 
Polished Threads and Cotton Yarns, ssceianswecwnnwiseuge $0.83 
WESTFIELD, MASS. it and oint i ‘ae nia ony 
form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence cailcite ig 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurpassed. 
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victory, business will go up like a 
rocket. 
some extent. 


Foreign wastes are moving to 


In Europe, prices are on 


the decline and will go lower. Some 


knitters of woolen goods have tried to 


stop, but business improvement has 


forced them to start again. 
Worsted Yarn. Spinners are getting 


few orders. Weaving business is flat. 


Some mills are running three days a 
week; others are stopped altogether. 
Light weight samples are now being 


Consumers will not be ready 
August 15th to 


is enthusias- 


shown. 
to talk 


September Ist, 


orders before 


and no one 


tic about taking hold. If weavers get 
even a few orders, spinners will im- 


mediately feel the effect, 
have stocks on hand. 
light 
must be immediately placed. 


weights come, orders for yarn 
There is 
for (Juotations are 
regulated by what weavers can afford to 
With prices that 
it is a fact that had spinners a 


of 


no price yarn. 


pay. yarn is being 
sold for, 
foreign trade, 
The 


in the cloth trade seems to be that com 


proper knowledge 


yarn could be exported. trouble 
mission houses have trusted the clothing 
trade to such an extent that they do not 
lhe re 
sult is that manufacturers suffer for lack 
Most of the 


although some 


care to add to the totals owed 


of orders. k: irs 


orders are oc 


are idle, 


casionally placed for lustre yarns for 


astrachans, 
is noted, but 


fine More inquiry 


Rockville 


yarn. 


few sales. mills are running 


10 hours « week, with a curtailed num- 
ber of looms Foreign weavers are 
fast losing the prestige they may have 


had by shipping poorly manufactured 
The low prices made 
be the 


wool. 


voods. by them 


seem to 
and calling it A certain manu- 
for instance, 
a quality of cloth for 35 


Ilis commission man finally told him he 


facturer, 


$1 a yard. 


could give him no more orders at that 


as he could get the same thing | 


price, 
duty paid, for 95 cents a 


from Europe, 


| 





as no weavers | 
When orders for 


ver spinners 


and some sample orders for | 


result of using cotton 


had been selling | 





GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS *i. 
ih ~ ae 


mass.” WARPS 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 








J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON Y ARNS 


and JUTE 


110 Worth St,, NEW YORK. 
24 Kington St., BOSTON. 
151-53 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St... New Work. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St, NEW YORE. 
0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 60 Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 














WEAVING 
and y 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 


Imported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TRENTON WORSTED MILLS, 


Trenton, IN. J. 


Manufacturers of 


| all Numbers of Worsted Yarns. 


Knitting and Floss Yarns a Specialty. 
A. FOSTER, Superintendent. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Golored sanuer desired by the tracey FAW TOCKET, B.I. 


fotton Yarns James F.White& Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


«=» WARPS all WIDTHS 
54 an 56 Worth St, NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warns, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
*" SATINETS, BLANKEIS, EIC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW EIsAL, MASS. 








Of Every Description. 








MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers or 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
MALLISON ROPE WORKS, - ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JOHN M. HODSON, 
Single and Double Loop Bands ** sowseameiec™ 


ROPE, TWINES AND COTTON BANDINGS. 
MANAY UNE, ° PEILADELYPHIA. 
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Upon investigation the American | 


yard. 
manufacturer found that 95 cents was a 
for the 
so informed his commission house. 


and 
The 


American manufacturer got the business | 


high price European cloth, 


at 95 cents a yard. The cloth in ques- 
tion had 70 per cent. Egyptian cotton in | 
it. The whole woolen trade is greatly 
discouraged, but with true American 
grit fights on. 

We quote: 


ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 


15 
16 
18 


DOUBLE 
lis and 12s 
16s 
20s 


cts 
cts. 
° cts. 
Jaeger and Camel's Hair 
10s to 12s 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application 


164 cts 


Egy ptian ¢ ‘ombed. 
1/10sto 12s 
1/208 
1/348 
1/408 
1/458 to 1/ 

Cones extra price 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts 
50s . cts 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 
1/10s —— 24 cts 
1/4038 , ; «2 
2/40s 


cts. 
: 37 cts. 

WOOLEN YARN 

Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 

creat diversity to satisfactory 

tation. 


vive quo- 
WORSTED YARN 

Australian. 

2/40s : 

Other numbers in pre roportion. 


Fine 

70 ets 

9/50s J . ‘ 75 cts. 

Half-blood domestic. 
2/40s 65-68 ets 

DOMESTIC. 

1/4 Blood, 


2/288, 24s, 18s 18 cts 


2/32s 50 ets. 
3/8 Blood, 
2/328 

2/2 /PSs, 

1/2 Blood, 


2/228, 288 


55 ets. 


55 ets. 


948 


17 cts. 





DAVID INGRAM, 


DEALER IN 


COLORED COTTON YARNS, 


On Spool or Skein. Also Dyer and 
Bleacher of Cotton Yarns Glazed Cottons 
No. 83 Spring St., New York. 


Dye Works : Astoria, L. 1 


| MAN HESTER, “ENG. 


YARNS 


| 478 Broadway, 


KERR THREAD Cc. 


Fine Combed (1D CIN(T RG 


| Sea Island 


All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 


| Fall River, Mass. 
BALE, STUART & CO. 


= 


Cotton and 
495 Broome &S¢.. 


Worsted 
NEW YOR. 


J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to l4s. 


ATHENS, - - 





seorge St 





TENN. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 364 to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 12s to 120s, 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS, 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOVWVENSTER, MASS. 











A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND WARPS 


COLORED 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 





COTTON 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 
All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
New York. 
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aust SPINNERS OF 
HADLEY »} 


Tspoo ALE ELLLET FINE COTTON YARNS 


Ss) 30s TO 100s. 


COTTON 
mai on Yams COM PA N bs Gray, Bleached, or Colored. On 
S| pelelelelelelelels cop, in skein on spools, 


cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERIY, mR. IX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


esraniisnen 1769. 
ak RUGHARD ARKWRIGHT & (C0., Ltd. 











— “tu 
ai Bee ° COTTON YARN. 
Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
YARNS, suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade 
Also WARPS from 60s to 200s. 
Ark ht’s Ori 1Sp POE _ . 
wright! - Y taaet igin od ad a "S Main Office for U.S.: 69 MERCER ST, near Broome St., NEW YORK. 





The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
—————~ Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 





WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILA. 
= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. WARPS 


a ce aw 10/1 12 to 124 ets 

There is no improvement in prices 22/1 | 128 ets 
since our lastreport. Southern spinners 96/| . 124 to 13. ets. 
have curtailed their production. Many 12/2 12 ets 
have shut down entirely, and some half 14/2 12 ets 
' ‘ , 30/2 Souther ‘ 64 cts 
time, which makes the supply of yarn °°/* 2° se 168 et 

. . 30/1 Southern. . We ets 
somewhat less; but as weavers and 30/1 Eastern } : 15 to 154 cts 
knitters in this section have in many 14/1 . . : -. 114 to 12 ets 
instances suspended operations entirely, 
—* : SKEIN. 

there is litthe market for yarn, and , 
stocks that are held are sold usually at 26/! - - 12 told cts 
. . Mae 20/15 fi li Es 25 I 5 ‘ts 
figures much below cost. Commission 1 soft filling 124 to 1 4 " 
: ; ‘ 19/1 s6 $e . 124 to 134 cts 
houses in yarn are doing about a quarter 1s to 10s soft . 1 ots 
of their usual business. Payments are’ 10s to 12s hard . . 104 toll cts. 
slow and the general conditions gloomy 12s soft ; 11 to 12 ets 
and unsatisfactory. Prices are nominal 20/2 medium ‘ . 124 to 13 ets 
and there are no actual figures that 14s soft : 114 to 12 ects 
holders of stock will stand on. We © 16s soft : 12 cts 
quote : 14/2 hard . ‘ 114 cts 





Hosiery s Weaving Yarn “s.r. 


JAMES E. DALY, | C. MOORE & CO., 


SUCCESSOR TO | MANUFACTURERS OF 


Johnson Extract Wool Co, | TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 





PATERSON, N. J. on hand and made to order. 
: P.O. BOX 20. | §,W. COR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fancy Colors in Wool Extracts a Specialty. | Philadetphia. 





CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER CoO., 


Manufactuers of 


Calf, Sheep and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, - New Hampshire. 


CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


= Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY: 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 








Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 


acorerenee AI Code Used. sesigrense 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





ofa 
FINE WORSTED YARNS cnonlg Linen 
ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


a ' iol 7m, Worsted 


Maxrns. § agai ' 
er. FINE FRENCH SPUN. YARNS, 


Per” 


SINGLE AND TWO- PLY, a * Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa, 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 


In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1. 


G Gs Z 
5 Cc Gam hl ¢ 
ye Se 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


‘2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. lI. 
Belgian System “°Sirno Yarns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making any class of Goods, domestic or foreign 4 
at prices to insure competition with importe d goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 
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SOUTHERN CONES. 10s double reeled . 11 tol? cts. 
6sto8&s . ‘ . 114 to 124 ets. 16/3 slack . . . 13 ets 
10s. f 12 to 124 ets. 16/4 medium ‘ - 8 ets. 
i ae ‘ 12 to12s cts. 2-1/2 to 4s - 11 cts. 
l4s. , 124 to13 cts. 8stol0s . i 11 cts. 
16s. ‘ ; ‘ 124 to 134 ets. EASTERN COPS. 
we + 16 to 154 cts. 96, shuttle . 13 to14 ets 
24s . = F j 15 to 16 ets. 40s ? 164 to 174 ets 
26s. ; ‘ - 10 C@. ; ; F ; , 
12s $6 r ‘ , 13. ets. 
SOUTHERN COPS 10s hosiery ; . 124 to 18 ets. 
6s to 8s . 114 to 12 ets. 128 « — 13 to 134 ets. 
a , ; . 114 to 12 ets. l4s « p ‘ . 134 ets. 
12s e . 12 to 124 cts 16s 1: 4 to 14 cts 
16s. - 12 to 124 ets. 20s 15 to 154 ets. 
10s to 12s shuttle . 12 to 124 ets. 94s * . : 54 to 16 ets 


’ 


MIXED COLORED CONES Skein, 1-2 c. above cops 
6s to8s . ‘ . 14 to 144 ets Cones, 1-2 c¢. to 1 1-2 ec. above cops. 


10s. . I4 to 15 ets Egyptian (carded), 4 ¢. above white 
ime. Ct«. ; P . 144 to 154 ets. 


l4s ‘ ‘ : 15 to 16 ets. Combed yarn 4e to 5c. above carded 


Wool spun cotton yarns are practically 
8/3 carpet . 11 tolldects, ot of the market Philadelphia spin- 
8/3 slack. . 11 to1l4 ets. ners are without orders and no stock 
9/4 slack . , : 11 to 114 cts. Coutinued on page 125. 





ae * a a 
Silk Noils and Silk Noil Yarns 
N WHITE AND COLORS, 
Mohair Loops. Knots and Fancy Yarns for 
Dress Goods and Cloakings. 
A. T. SKERRY « co. 47 LEONARD AT... NEW YORK. 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABL'SHED IN 187 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES, 9) op coins per Annu 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


34 No. Front Street, Piiladelphia, Pa. 


43 Federal Street, Boston, 
BRANCH OFFICES: {i 9 Grand Street, Troy, N. Y 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons ~» Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: ‘477,479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


SILK LOUR NOVELTY AND NIB YARNS, 


PATENTED 
Manufactured from PURE SILK ONLY, 
With the Lustre and Staple preserved. 


Made under an IMPROVED PROCESS EXCLUSIVELV OUR OWN. Prices fully 
50 per cent lower than any silk yarns made by other process. 


THE SILK LOUR MFG. CO., 


Office and Mills, - Patnam and Mascher Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, *’'’euitaceteuia pa. 











Nominal prices, which are below cost, 


as follows: 


20s cut bine hoops . 18 to 134 ets. 
12s « ‘ ‘ : 124 cts. 
15s ‘ “6 oe . 124 ets. 


One or two fair orders on merino 
yarns have been placed recently, but at 
very close price. Spinners are gener- 
ally without orders, except for small 
lots that they give no attention to if 


there was any other business doing 


The Wool Market. 


Probably all the samples, even on 
the very finest grades of woolens, were 
shown to buyers in New York not later 
than August 8th, and many even early 
n July. 

The wool men had for weeks been 
watching the result of the spring sample 


showing. It was one, of their hopes 
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that the goods would meet with favor- 
able orders in New York. If they did 
there would be an improvement in 
wool, at least to the extent of moving 
the stock. The samples fell flat. 

New York buyers never before had 
finer or more varied lines of domestic 
woolens shown to them. The manu- 
facturers are now awaiting the outcome 
of the campaign, and, as the common 
expression has it, the wool men are in 
the same boat 

here is practically no demand for 
any grades of wool. 

The largest mills think nothing of 
giving their orders for one or two bales, 
and as far as the wool men are con- 
cerned, it is strictly an accomodation 
business. 

Wool stocks are only what would be 
considered normal in a fair season. 
Prices are rock bottom, and there are 


no features of encouragement to wool 





Wine. J. BROWN, 


Silk, Cotton and Worsted Winding, 


171 & 173 Wooster 


Street, New York. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Manofacturers ot 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


GheRing Gearing, Calenders, Manglers, Hiydrsatte 
reases, Machinists * Tools, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Casthens, and Machinery generally. 


FALL BIVER. MASS. 





THE ONLY 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


in the world for making loop bands. 
Saving 50 per cent. in cost of making 
bands, besides giving a superior qu Jity to 
those made on hand machines. 
For particulars address, 


COLE BROTHERS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


| Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


102 Church St. Philadelphia. 


| CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 








THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the 
quickest possible time. Especial atte ntion given to western shippers. 


by insurance while in my pos-ession 


largest lots in the 
All wools covered 


I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. Im. 


mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of Refere nces. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., ” 


Kepre-ented by S. MARTIN HENRY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Carbonizing 


and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprieter. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~——-Dyers and Finishers,~.~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OJTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH c& FOsSTER co., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adanis St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING CO., 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 











NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, ~ - MASS. 
“AAS a a Te FAST FANCY COLORS. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, ara tae Gated ghd arn er 


MANUFACTURERS OF fant. Fe or 34 nartioulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
SHODDIES 913 WW, York St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Write for the Lowest Prices for 
OF radasond capacnnongd TION. MESS CLL89 WORK. 


city 7,000,000 po =. BROPHY, 


© C bonizi povty eet a 
aston on on Specialty. sd DWYER of all kinds of VARIN and 


1OTLON WARPS. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. Kensington Dye Works. Jasper St. above Clearfield, 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. PHILADELPHIA 
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HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCHEET, MR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., “vins‘'** 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSRY CLOTH, 


orrick wit BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


&. G. BieopaktrT, Prest. Pawrecex eT, &. &. K.W ORSWELL,Trens 















The Cotton Market. 


Continual steady takings on the part 
of Great Britain and the Continent, to- 
gether with unfavorable reports from 
the South concerning the crops, main 
tain the advanced quotations of July 16. 

On the first of August the total re- 
ceipts of cotton from the South showed 
a decrease of about 2,700,000 bales, as 
compared with the season of 1894-5 
Then the reports of drought and dam- 
age to the crops were still coming in, 
and there seems to be no let-up on the 
large takings by European manufactur- 
ers. The shipments to Europe are 
over 600,000 bales greater than at this 
period of the season 1894-5. 

There is absolutely no demand from 
American spinners. ‘*Nothing but a 
retail business,” is the common expres- 
sion on the street. 

To all appearances, the number of 
spindles temporarily idle had increased 
greatly on the first of August. ‘Taken 
all-and-all, the situation seems to be a 
good one for cotton prices, and at the 
opening of the next season there will 
probably be no stocks on hand in either 
European or American mills to break 
an era of stiff prices. 

The business in contracts has been 


very active during the entire month. 
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The spot market is firm, and prom- 


Ises to remain so, at 7 1-2 cents for 


middling upland. 

All grades of Egyptian remain firm, 
but there is litthe demand on this side of 
the water. 

To know the state of the American 
market in woolens is to know that, of 
course, there is nothing doing in Peru- 
vian cotton. Unless there is an im- 
provement in the woolen goods market, 
there can be no use for this grade of 


cotton. 


Not since November 1881 has there 
been such a squeezing of shorts in the 
cotton market «as occured August 5, 
when January delivery went up 62 
points on the New York board. This 
rise of nearly two-thirds of a cent. a 
pound was equivalent to over $5 a bale, 
and as 442,300 bales were sold, the 
bulls scooped about $1,250,000. Re- 
ports of damage, owing to excessively 


hot and dry weather, were the cause. 





WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and _ Golf 
® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
FANCY 
WORSTED 
And COTTON 


Harness Twines. 
Spun Silks. Embroidery Silks. 


JAMES WHITESIDE, 


Importer and Commission Agent, 


Spun and Tussah 
Silk, Cotton, 


Worsted, Mohair, Yq if f S 
Linen and Jute, * 


31 Wooster St., NEW YORK. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambriocs, Sleeve 
Linings, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 


NAPPBHING A 


descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 


are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fianne]Finish. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Return Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


—_ WORCESTER, MASS. 
— MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


» in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
e mills, including 





— 





Especially adapted for use 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representativ 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 

; ve glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


% latest improvements. 


PS THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO.. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


‘THOMAS ‘TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Te ul, Established 18 


_covmowes or MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


« Ryd pee ama 
and ric 





*, Gills “ llers 
ed ie an 
Pin + ( — Ne aise 


ALL WORK ‘GUARANTEED. 
t Manchester, Ct) 157 Orange St., Providence, R. I. 


Formerly a 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 





Oe ee ne ae 





NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 
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Cotton. 


New Mlills. 

-ALABAMA, Greenville. R. Y. Porter and 
associates are considering the erection of a 
cotton mill to cost $100,000, 


—*GEORGIA, Cartersville. Information 
reaches us that ground is now being broken 
for the Cartersville Cotton Mill, which will 
be erected on property between Pettit’s 
Creek and the cemetery 


*GEORGIA, Douglasville. The Eden Park 
Cotton Mill Co. are preparing to have their 
plant rebuilt atonce. It will be remembered 
that this mill was burned some weeks ago, 
and soon after it was discovered that the in 
surance had been placed in fake companies 
by agents doing business in violation of the 
state insurance laws, and the amount of 
$25,000, for which the mills were insured, 
was a dead loss. 


—GEORGIA, High Shoals. The High Shoals 
Mfg. Co. recently held a meeting at which 
it was voted to build another factory nearly 
as large as their present one. 


—KANSAS, Armourdale. The foundation 
forthe new Eagle Mfg. Co.’s plant has been 
finished, we are informed, and work will be 
commenced on the building at once 

—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford It is 
being reported that a new mill to contain 
60,000 spindles will be built here, on ground 
near the new Whitman Mills, and that stock 


is now being solicited 


It is understood that 


—MiIssissirr!, Terry 
, tton mill 


the Terry Mfg. Co. will erect a « 
here. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Concord, W. ©. Cole 
man, a wealthy negro of this place, is en 
deavoring to form a company for the pur 
pose of building a cotton mill. It is his in 
tention to start with a mill of 5000 spindles 
His object in building a cotton mill isto give 
the negroes an opportunity of proving 
whether or not they can become good mill 
operatives. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Concord A report 
states that the Efird Mfg. Co., which was re 
cently organized here, has let contract for 
the erection of its plant. The capital stock 
of the company is $50,000. Spinning alone 
will be done in this mill, for the present. J. 
W. Cannon is president, and J. 8, Efird, see 
retary and treasurer, 


—~*NORTH CAROLINA, Haw River. The Cora 
Mfg. Co.’s mill, when completed, will con 
tain 7158 spindles and 252 looms. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. Prominent 
citizens of this place intend erecting a new 
cotton mill, and we are informed that it Is 
their intention to equip the mill with ma 
chinery for producing finer counts than has 
heretofore been made in Raleigh. 


*NORTH CAROLINA, Stubbs. The machin 
ery is now arriving tor the new cotton mill 
which has been erected on the late site of 
the Buffalo paper mill, and which is known 
as the Buffalo Mfg. Co, 


NEWS. 


*\SORTH CAROLINA, Yadkins Shoals. 
From «an official source we learn that George 
W Hinshaw of Charlotte, N. C., who has 
bought the water power on the \Ladkin 
river, 26 miles northwest o1 Winston, has 
not yet made public his intentions concern 
ing what use h+ will make oft this privilege, 
but he will not build a cotton mill thereon, 
as has been reported, in the immediate 
future, 

*RHODE ISLAND, Centreville. The work 
on the new Warwick Mill is being rapidly 
pushed forward. The carpenters are now 
ut work on the third floor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Clinton. The Clinton 
Cotton Mills inform us that they have com 
menced work on their new plant, that the 
mill being erected will contain 10,000 spin- 
dies and 300 looms. They intend to manu 
facture fine 40-inch white goods. N.S. Bailey 
is the president and treasurer. They expect 
to have their mill in operation in six months 


—~*SOUTH CAROLINA, Orangeburg. W. B 
Smith Whaley, of Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed by the directors of the Enterprise 
Cotton Mills to contract for the machinery 
for the entire mill 

—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. The 
Arkwright Cotton Mills Co. have received 
their charter hk. G. Cates is the president 
and treasurer, and R. H. F. Chapman the 
secretary 


*VIRGINIA, Petersburg. As 
reported the Swift Creek Cotton 
mill will be rebuilt and when 
contain 5260 spindles and 150 40-inch looms, 
They will manufacture converters’ goods. 
rhe company have a paid up capital of $70, 
v00. J. A. Smith is the president and A.G. 
Bishop, Jr., treasurer, Haines and Bishop 
of New York are the selling agents. They 
expect to have the mill in operation by 
November 15th. 


previously 
Mfg. Co.'s 
finished will 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

-*GEORGIA, Gainesville. Concerning the 
report that the Georgia Mfg. Co. would add 
new looms to their plant, we are officially 
informed that they have decided not to en 
large for the present 


GEORGIA, Macon. The Manchester Cot 
ton Manufacturing Co. is said to have decided 
to double the capacity of its mill his milt 
now contains 6000 spindles. They manufac 
ture upholstery warps, twist, hosiery yarns, 


cone and tube yarns. 


GeORGIA, Oakland. It is reported that 
the Whittier Cotton Mills contemplate doub 
ling the capacity of their plant. Its present 
number of spindles is 10,000, 


—MISssSISssiPpri, Meridian. 
Cotton Mills, which have recently been 
started here, will probably enlarge their 
plant during the next six months. 


The Co-operative 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury We have a 
report that the Cordis Mills shut down 
Aug. Ist for the purpose of making general 
repairs in the mill, and also in order that 
they may place some new machinery, 
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TEXTILE WORKLD 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
ANYTH | N vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
ae 2 
AMERICAN SUPPLY 60.| § | Mill YT lies 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 


A. CG. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 











Fiyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten, 
Restepped and Retopped 
Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 


7 JACQUARD 
TOS DESIGNERS AND 
Ms CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (00,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., ~ PATERSON, W. J. 
GOLD MEDAL 


Reeds and ‘Harness, 





A A. GOWDEY & SON. 


. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing clsewhere. 





sm ae. ex 4 WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


. ’ ’ 
Vi A i L & a REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


Liberal discount to Dealers. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BELLIOT & HALL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mans. Send for Circular. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
S OCRAN KA) WORKS, 
AV INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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—PFNNSYLVANIA, Chester. The Chester 
Mfg. Co., whose plant for the manufacture 
of textile goocs is located at the corner of 
7th and Caldwell Sts.,are considering making 
extensive improvements, in the form of 
aiditional tacilities and increased capacity 
in the near future. If they carry out their 
plans, the capacity of their plant will be 
doubled. 


RHODE ISLAND, Pawtucket D. Goff & 
Son have closed their mills for a short 
period, in order to make changes and re 
pairs in their machinery. 


—SoOuTH CAROLINA, Columbia. We have 
received information that 15,000 spindles 
will be added to the plant of the Richland 
Mill Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, McColl. The new M«¢ 
Call Mtg. Co. bas filed an application with 
the Secretary of State for permission to in 
crease the limit of its capital stock trom 
$50,000 to $150,000. It is said that they do 
this in order that they may enlarge their 
present plant. 


*SOUTH CAROLINA, Pelzer. We are offi 
cially informed that there is no truth what 
ever in the report that the Pelzer Mfg. Co 
contemplate enlarging their plant this fall 


Mille Starting Up. 


—CONNECTICUT, Shelton. The Derby Cot 
ton Mill bas commenced running a part of 
its machinery. This mill bas run but very 
little during the past year 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell rhe Lowell 
Mfg. Co.'s mills are now running full time 
They bave been running alternate weeks for 
several months past 


MASSACHUSETTS, No. Adams, The Beaver 
Mill is now being started up. The mill now 
contains 36 cards, 29,000 spindles and 600 
looms. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Easton A rumor 
is current here that the Morse Brothers are 
contemplating the re-establishment of their 
thread business, Their factory and water 
privilege have not been used during the 
pest three or four years 


~MASSACHUSETTS, Turners Falls The 
Turners Falls Cotton Mill has started up on 
fulltime 


-MASSACHUSETrS, Wilkinsonville The 
Sutton Mfg Co.'s plant has been started up 
on fulltime. New English machinery is be 
ing pluced in the mills. 


—NEW JERSEY, Camden. A report stated 
that the Gloucester Print Works will re 
sume operations at an early date, and that 
the Argo & Gingham mills have already re 
sumed operations. : 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Kimesville. The Mt 
Pleasant Mill, which has been closed down 
during the past three months, has been 
started up on full time 


PENNSYLVANIA, Easton. The Lehigh Cot 
ton Mills, which closed down some werks 
ago, are now running fall time with a full 
furce of help. 


—~VERMONT, Burlington The Burlington 
Cotton Mills have started up, after an idle 
ness of several weeks. The shut down was 
caused by the breaking of the fly wheel 


—VIKGINIA, Richmond It is stated, on 
whatis believed to be good authority, that 
the Old Dominion Cotton Milis in this Pp slace 
will be started up this fall 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston HMydro- Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Dealer in New and Second-Hand 


MACHINERY. 


Agen for 
Wm. White Textile “Mach 1ine Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N. J. Radey, Cunning- 
ham & Co., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines 
GEO. C., HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS, &C. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman 
Randell Machine Co., Westerly, R.1. Send tor 
cirenlar. 


FACTORY SITES + 


SATE 


in the fast growing villa. of 


DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 


Water unexcelled tor Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE,. Dolgeville, WN. ¥ 
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BLAISDELL’S 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER, 


For Thread Extractors, Card and Picker 
Waste Machines. 





A labor-saving device for reducing toa 
minimum the cost of feeding thread 
extractors, etc. 

For full particulars address 


THE BLAISDELL FEEDER CO. 


29 Oliver St.., Boston. 
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No. 1. SHOWING WORKING PARTS OF 
THE MACHINI 


wre Cliaim: 
THAT, these machines will pay for 
themselves within six months. 


THAT, as the machine requires only 
occasional filling, the services of one man 
two hours per day is sufficient for the 
working of two machines. 
THAT, as the machine is constructed 
entirely of metal, without aprons, it is 2, SHOWING BRACKET FuR 
practically indestructible by fire. REMOVING MACHINE. 





MAKE A can be used to hold the four Directory 
Numbers. thus giving the complete 


4 ] textile directory of the country under 
6X | é le ( () é la one cover. When it is complete it can 
® be filed away in your library as a most 


valuable book ot reference for the year 1895. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 

future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 

NEW BINDE R. makes all the difference between lost, torn 

and dirtied copies,scattereda about the house 

or office in such confusion that you can 

never find what you require, and a band 

some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 

of the year a handsome volume for your 
library 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-tof the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. Ina few years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety and timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to vourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “ Textile Worla” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make a 
volume of about 1000 pages. 


——$—— 


You can do it by getting our 
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The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subserption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


* It is the best binder ever invented. It ; 

takes only half a minute to insert the mag- GUILD & LORD, = Publishers 
azine, anid ee i. - kept clean, and J 
ean always be found when wanted. A i 

single binder will hold one volume (6 620 Atlantic Avenue, 


numbers) of the Textile World, or it Boston, MAsSss. 
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—-RHODE ISLAND, Central Falls. The United 
States Cotton Co.’s mills have been started 
up. During the two weeks that they have 
been closed down, a number of changes 
have been made in machinery, especially in 
the card room, which has been almost en 
tirely remodelled Some new slubbers 
have also been put in. 


—RHODE ISLAND, North Scituate. The mill 
of the Moswamsicut Mfg. Co. which was 
closed some time ago when legal proceed 
ings were begun by the creditors, has re- 
sumed operation and is now running full 
time. The owners have made an amicable 
settlement with creditors 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. The 
Print Works at the north end has 
started up. These works have been closed 
down during the past thirteen weeks 


Allen 


*SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The 
officers of the Allen Batting Co. whose mill 
we recently reported would be started up at 
an early uate, are W. R. Roof, presiden', 
James Allen, treasurer, Hugh C. Bobinson, 
agent As soon as the repairs, made neces 
sary by the recent fire, are completed the 
mill will be started. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


— MASSACHUSETTS, Farnumsville. rhe 
Farnumsville Cotton Mill has shut down. 
It is said that the company has posted 
notices announcing that the mill will re 
main closed for one year. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. The Pitman 
Mfg. Co. have closed down their mills. Itis 
thought that they will remain closed for 
several months This company manufac 
ture ladies’ and misses’ fashion and plain 
cotton and wool hosiery, and when in oper- 
ation produce about 600 dozen pair of stock 
ings per day. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Manchester. All the 
mills of the Amoskeag Co. excepting the 
Jefferson Mill are to be shut down August 
Sth for an indefinite period, The mills to be 
shutdown are engaged in making ginghams, 
denims and cotton flannels. The Jefferson 
Mill which is to continue running for a 
while at least is engaged on orders for tick. 
ing, cotton flannels and certain 
specialties 


colored 


—NeEW HAMPSHIRE, Pittsfield. The 
field Mills Co. shut down their works 
August ist for a period of four weeks 
The shut down is for the purpose of 
repairing damage done by the big spring 


freshet. 


Pitts. 


Woolen. 


New Mills. 

NEW JERSEY, Passaic. Pitkin & Hols 
worth are having a new mill erected just 
outside or Passaic City line in Clifton. They 
manufacture worsted yarns for the trade 
They will not add looms as has been re 
ported. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, Torrington. The Warren 
ton Woolen Co. are making some changes 
in the machinery in their spinning depart 
ment. 


~MASSACHUSETTS, East Dedham. The Mer. 
chants’ Woolen Co. has ordered two new 
mules containing 400 spindles each. This is 
done in order to increase their production, 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Ashland The Squam 
Lake Woolen Mills have closed down in or 
der to make repairs, an important part of 
which will be the building of a new dam, 
and the placing of a new water wheel. 


-NEW YORK, Auburn. A report states that 
the Nye & Waite Carpet Co. is building an 
vddition to their present mill, in which they 
will place 50 new looms. If so, when com. 
pleted they will have 150 looms in operation. 
The report also states that they will make 
other repairs and changes. 


-*RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Gearin 
Spinning Co., which recently purchased the 
Jenckesville Mill, will have erected thereto 
an addition, to be 129 by 120 feet. They will 
make some improvements in the old plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield. The Woolen Mills 
which closed about six weeks ago, have re 
sumed work again. 


KENTUCKY, Mayfield. The Mayfield 
Woolen Mills have resumed operations 
These mills have been closed down for some 
time, in order that new machinery might be 
added 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Hudson. The Hudson 
Woolen Mills, which have been idle some 
weeks, have resumed work on full time. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Leominster E. M. 
tock well has started up his woolen mill, and 
is now running full time. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The mills at 
Collinsville are once more assuming their 
accustomed activity. They have been 
closed down for several months. 


—NeEw JERSEY, Trenton. The strike which 
has been in force for the last nine weeks at 
the woolen mills of 8. K. Wilson, has come 
to an end, the employees having accepted 
the terms offered by Mr. Wilson at the time 
of closing down. The mills employ 600 
hands, 





JOHN F. WHITE, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Under Crids 


FOR CARDING ENGINES. 
38 River St., Providence. R. I. 


Advantages Gained by Using Abvove : 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and less card waste. 


If you want the Best. 
Order our Patent Melallic 
Burnished Rings. 


Wy rinsvitte 
Sonn aa 


HiT! pnswlb et 


When ordering F f NS 


GET THE PEST. 
Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 


Roving Cans. 














made of the best IXXX Tinned 
sheets. Yeurs of experience and 
improved methods of manufac 
ture hy ve enabled us to produce 
ee a Can nnexcelled for strength, 
Hill's Patent finish «nd durability. 
Roving Can. 
J Hill Mf C Providence, 
as. | 4 0., Rhode Island, 
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What 
Old Customers 
Say of Us. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY. 
The only Manufacturers of Shearing Machines with Self-operating List Savers. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT., Aug. 16, 1895. 
Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 16th inst. has our attention. Sent them our 
illustrated catalogue of cloth finishing machinery, in answer to which we received 
an it A for our napper. 

We think you have developed the finest textile paper printed, and an especial 
feature of great advantage to all builders and dealers in mill supplies is your 
advance sheet (The Textile Advance News). This little herald hase secured us 
considerable business. We wish you good tortune and long life. 

Very truly yours, 
PARKS & WooOL oes MACHINE Co. 
. W. Brown, Sec. 


SEES BS SCE 5 IS 2 ES 


John C. Egley, Pres. W.R. Dilmore, Vice. Pres. Thos. A. Pearce, Sec. and Treas. 
KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL CLASSES OF KNITTING MACHINERY. 

1716 No. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895. 
The Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your favor of the 23d, would say that we are interested 
and will be pleased to correspond with the party. . 

Regarding your journal, would say we place it in the very first rank of trade 
papers. Have read its every issue with interest and profit, and consider it a splen- 
did adverti<ing medium. 

We trust that you may have many anniversaries. 

Yours very truly 
W. R. DILMORE, Vice. Pres. 





Pre 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CYCLONE Dryers, VENTILATING FANS, GARNETT MACHINERY, Etc. 
2720 Hancock St., PHiLApeLpata, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895. 
Messrs. Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In our opinion, your TEXTILE WORLD is one of the best ad ertis- 
ing mediums we know of, in the line of textile machinery. We like the book 
torm in which it i< i<sued, andi during the long time we have been advertisers in 
your puper, we bave been pleased with the attention you have given us. 

Yours truly, 


P —, ADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co, 
.W. Schwartz, Jr., Sec. and Asst. Mer 


James L. Branson, Pres. Edwiu R. Branson, Sec. and Treas 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEAMLESS KNITTING MACHINERY, HAND AND AUTOMATIC; ALSO PLAIN 
WELT, SINGLE AND DouBLE FEED RIBBERS. 
506 St. John St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 9, 1895 
Me:srs. Guild & Lord, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have made a fine trade journal of the TEXTILE WoRLD. The 
improvements made since we first began advertising in it years ago are surpris 
ing. Itis unsurpassed as a textile advertising medium. Furthermore, we think 
— plan of publishing directories of the mills, with those unique textile maps 

s.a great idea, only equalled by the Weekly Advance News sheet, which we find 
of muck value. The TEXTILE WORLD is certainly no ordinary trade paper, and we 
can testify that you always seem to have your advertisers’ interests in mind in 
every way. We feel perfectly satisfied with the results of our business with you. 

BRANSON MACHINE Co., 
Edw. R. Branson, Sec. and Treas. 
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-MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park. Bleakie’s 
Woolen Mill bas started up on full time. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Johnson, A_ dispatch 
states that L W. Peckham has bought the 
old Morgan Mills and muchinery and has 
men at work tearing outthe old pen stock, 
dam and water wheel, to be replaced by 
new ones, that he is also putting in new en 
gine and boilersand making general repairs, 
and that he will move his cards and pickers 
from the old bag mill in Thornton to this 
place. 


—~VEKMONT, Johnson. The I. L. Pearl & 
Co,’s woolen wills have resumed vperations 
after a2 months’ shut down. 


—-WASHINGTON, Tacoma. We are offic 
ially informed that the Tacoma 
Woolen Mill Co., has been formed to operate 
the Tacoma Woolen Mill-, which have been 
idle all through the Democratic depression. 
The machinery is being overhauled, prepar 
atory to starting up as soon as McKinley is 
elected. Messrs. Carter and Walker, practi 
cal mill men, formerly of Pittsfield, Maine., 
are interested in the enterprise, and under 
the new management the mill will doubt 
less be a success. 


—MAINE, North Berwick. The North Ber 
wick Co.’s mill closed down Aug. Ist for an 
indefinite period. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. The Arling 
ton Mills Co. have posted notices announcing 
a shut down from Aug, 12th te Sept. 2st. 
The dyeing and finishing departments it is 
said, will continue to run. 


—NEW YORK, Utica. The Globe Woolen 
Mills have closed down for one month. 


Fires. 


—CONNECTICUT, Somersville. The store 
house containing cassimeres owned by the 
Somersville Mfg. Co., was recently burned 
with its contents. Loss $1500; insured. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, East Webster. The 
Slater Cambric Works have been damaged 
to the extent of $3000 by fire. 


—NEW JERSEY, Newark. The three story 
hat factory of David Wolf and Wm. Belling 
ham has burned down. The damage was 
$10,000; partially insured. 


Failures and\Suspensions. 


—NEW YORK, Brooklyn. A receiver has 
been appointed for the property and assets 
of Baron & Newman, manufacturers of knit 
goods in this place. The receiver was ap- 
pointed in an action brought by Samuel 
Baron against Jacob Newman for a dissolua 
tion of the partnership. The assets are said 
to be $125,000 and liabilities $100,000. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights. The 
Kershaw Mills, formerly a part of the old 
Levis Mill plant, and recsently engaged in 
the manufacture of towelling, has been 
closed by the sheriff. Three judgment notes 
were entered against the concern, aggregat- 
ing $6300, upon which execution was issued. 


—*CONNECTICUT, Hanover. The Allen 
Woolen Co. has made an assignment for the 
benefit of its creditors. Adams P. Carroll, 
of Norwich, has been named as trustee. This 
is the company that we reported in our issue 
of June 6th, that an attachment for $28,133 
had been obtained against. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 





Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


for SINGEING FURNACES. 


© 














Also for Annealing, Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging 


ete., with 
FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 





Before Purchasing Your 
TYPEWRITER 
EXAMINE THE . . . 


New Model No. 
Remington 


Nearly 22,000 No. 6’3 sold during 
the last year. 


STANDING OF THE REMINGTON. 
In New York 7 to { 


In Boston 5 to | 
In Providence § to { 


OF ANY OTHER MAKE. 


Send for Souvenir. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
15 SCHOOL STREET, 


Boston, - Mass. 
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—INDIANA, Terre Haute. The Riverside 
Woolen Mills Co. has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver on the petition of its 
treasurer. Local banks hold notes for #20, 
000, and the assets are placed at $22,000, 


—NEW YORK, Brooklyn. An attachment 
has been received against the Brooklyn 
Knitting Co., of 476 Broome St., New York 
City, whose factory is at 19 and 21 Hall St., 
Brooklyn, for $17,165, in favor of Ferdinand 
A. Straus, of which $9665 is for merchandise 
and $7500 for money loaned, Aaron Peck, 
the president and principal owner of the 
company, made an assignment on Saturday 
last. It isa Maine corporation, with a capi 
tal of $69,000 


—NEW YORK, Hagamans’ Mills. It is re- 
ported William M. Pawling, a well-known 
manufacturer of knit goods, has made an as 
signment to Louis E. Harrower, of Amster 
dam. The liabilities are estimated at $60,000, 
and the nominal assets at $100,000, 


—*NEW YORK, Schenectady. The Empire 
State Knitting Co., which, it will be remem 
bered, filed an assignment in June, have re 
corded the following financial condition of 
the company at the present time: Liabil 
ities, $179,953.31; nominal assets, $179,730.60; 
actual assets, $37,205.14. This statement was 
sworn to by A. Myers, one of the largest 
stockholders, and also by Kelton C. Radcliff. 


—*OHIO, Bucyrus. An effort is being made 
by the stockhelders of the Franz & Pope 
Knitting Machine Co. for reorganization and 
the dissolution of the receivership. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Phcenixville. David 
Russell & Co., hosiery and underwear manu 
facturers, have made an assignment. It is 
thought that an effort will be made by the 
creditors to keep the factory running 


—The Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, one 
ot the mills to enter the agreement recently 
arrived at by the manufacturers to curtail 
production, are taking advantage of their 
mills being shut down to make some needed 
changes. They have ordered with the 
American Machine Co., of Pawtucket, a 
number of slubbing and roving trames. 


A Novelty In Printed Silks. 


Bale, Stuart & Co., New York, are opening 
anew and novel line of English “Shangbai” 
printed silks, remarkable for their beauty 
and finish. The assortment is large and the 
jobbing price attractive. The designs show 
a delicacy of printing rarely seen in such 
fabrics. 


“1 PRYDERS: ©) 
+ 
DESIGNERS avers 
o——- ENGE' 2A/NTERS 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 
Photo Engraving in all its Branches, 
Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engraw 
ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. “Artistic designs in Letter and 
Bill Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertising 
perpeses, etc. Best work. Lowest prices. Electroty ping @ 
ywest rates 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, BR. I 





Wanted. A line of hosiery from mill or 
large New York jobbing honse, to sell in 


Massachusetts, Maine and Vermont Ac 
quainted with the best retail houses. Can 
command a large trade. Will pay own 


traveling expen-es Address George R 
Woodin, 138 School St., Boston, Mass. 





TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE, 


Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $10.00, will sell 

fr Oo 

Wool Manufacture 
$1.25 


Jeaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 


Fuller's Tables, price 75 cents, will sell for 37 
Cotton Manufacturing (Brooks) price $2.25 will sell for $1.15 
Cotton Manufacture ter “ @h00 ° “ ‘ 1.50 
Self Instructor in Textile Designing, (Baldwin) price $10.00, 
will sell for $5.00 
I have one « 


py of eacl All new 
J. WILLIAMS, Box 101 South End, Boston 


“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 


Do you want to learn practically how to 
manufacture woolen, worsted end cotton 
goods? so commence at once, as I can 
take a few more scholars in this line. Full 
instructions given in Designing, Calcula 
tions and Estimations on stock, ete. Terms 
reasonable. Address, INSTRUCTOR, Box 
719, Middleboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MACHINERY, 








Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x60 in Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
16x45 in Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x24 in W400 


OA and 1001. P. Automatic Engines 

Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy 
namos, and Wood-working Machines Let me know your 





wants as mys ronstantly changing. Yours reapect- 


’ tk is ¢ g 
fully, FRANK TOOMEY, 131 Nord St., Philadelphia 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


READING, PA. 
Braiding Machines for all Purposes. 


Machines for Covering Electric Wires and 
Cables, Packing Braiders, Gimp Machines, 
Spooling and Doubling Machines, Special 
Machinery 


THUN & JANSSEN. 

















THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


GRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready Roofing for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 


Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 


Write for 


Samples, Prices and Catalogues 


Quality 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Sele Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
snd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 


3end for circular. 





















Facts and Gossip. 


—CONNECTICUT, Guilford. Concerning the 
report that the Atwood Silk Mill is being 
converted for other purposes, we learn that 
the Guilford Ramie has been formed, 
with Capt. M. D. Matheras president, for the 
purpose of converting ramie into a fibre 
suitable tor the use of manufacturers rhe 
company now have men at work putting the 
mill into condition for receiving the new 
machinery. We will probably be at liberty 
to publish the full details concerning this 
new enterprise in our next issue 


MasSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg A small 
manufactory is being established here by 
Henry & Co. for the purpose of manufactur 
ing ramie yarn. 


~MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. The firm oft 
John Feather & Co. have gone out of the 
business of manufacturing dress goods and 
men’s wear. The partnership has been dis 
solved, and the entire plant sold 


NEW JERSEY, Newark. 
gebauer Mfg. Co. have filed 
poration its 


The John 
papers of incor 
ire to manutacture 
and sell hat bands, silk fabrics and 
other woven business will be 
conducted principally in this city. Capital 
stock is $100,000, of which 860 paid in 
John Grossgevauer, Wm. J. Stewart and R 
Arthur [Heller, of Newark, are the incorpo 
rators. 


Gross 


objects 
ribbons, 


goods The 


On) is 


NEW JERSEY, Paterson The machinery 
ot the Equitable Silk Mtg. Co. has been sold 
at auction for $1360 yards of silk 
were sold at 341 2 cents per yard 


Ow goods 


New YoOrK, Elmira. It is now thought 
that the inducements which Elmira ts offer 
ing to the Faatz Bros., of Leicestershire, to 
move their plant here, will be accepted by 
that company. 


NEWS 


PENESYLVANIA, Aston Mills. It is re 
ported the sheriff has received three attach 
ments against Rhodes Bros., cotton and 
woolen goods, aggregating $25,481, of which 
$24,025 is in favor of James G. Lynch; $919 in 
favor of W. M. & F. W. Sharpless, of Phila 
delphia, and $537 in favor of Schell, Taylor & 
Longstretch, of Philadelphia. The attach. 
ments have been served on commission 
merchants here, who handle the goods of 
the firm, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Ephrata, Robert D. 
Ilughes, of Paterson, N. J ,recently visited 
this place in the interest of a silk mill com 
pany, who are desirous of locating their 
plantinthis place. Itis sani that Mr. Hughes 
was favorably impressed with the prospects 
offered, and is of the opinion that satisfac 
tory arrangements can be made 


-PENNSYLVANIA, Millville. The worsted 
mill has been purchased by a body oft bond. 
holders, comprising Ellis Eves, Joseph W. 
Eves, W. M. Eves, John Eves and Josiah 
Heacock, for $650 subject to the mortgage 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading Wallace Wil 
, the hosiery manufacturer, has removed 
plant from 141 Cedar St., Reading, to 
Gillingham St., Frankford, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
Island Loom Reed Co 


The Rhode 
are now located in the 
Manufacturers’ Building on Sabin and 
Aborn Sts.,formerly known as the Kent & 
Stanley building. 


rexas, Houston Heights. A report states 
that A. F. Parker, proprietor of the Houston 
Heights Mills, has been succeeced by the 
Southern Cotton Co. The mill contains 40 
Denims, checks, ticks and awning 
goods are manufactured. 


looms 





FREE 


COTTON 
MILLS 


Along the line of the Illinois Central Rail 
road Co. in West Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana are offered with cheap fuel, low 
priced American labor, best of freight facil 
ities, and, in many locations, exemption 
from taxation for ten years, with liberal 
subscriptions to stock, if desired. 

Write for pamphlet ‘One Hundred Cities 
and Towns Wanting Industries,” which 
gives in a nutshell statistics of desirable 
places. The undersigned solicits and will 
treat in confidence all correspondence with 
those prospecting for new locations 


CEORCE C. POWER, 


Industrial Commissioner, I. C. R. R. Co., 


506 Central Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short 


Chicago, 


Line to 


St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
and all points WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


To 
Montreal, 
Ottawa, 
Quebec, 
AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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FIRE DEFIED !! 8, The,American Fire- Resisting Pain. 





practically Fire proot. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire resi-ting qualities of this paintand kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyoue interested. Samples, an:t in ormation furnished trom those 


who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 








The Panceast Ventilator. 


Phila- 


delphia, are interesting architects and 


The Pancoast Ventilator *Co., 


builders with their new cinder and 
storm proof ventilator, which is shown 
in the annexed cut. Many points of 
obvious merit are explained by the 
Richard M. 


by the president of the company, Joseph 


inventor, Pancoast, and 


(. Henois. The main claim is that it 


< 


diua-Nive 


i 


has an exit passage-way of uniform are: 
throughout, and with the least angular 
and shortest lateral divergence, which 
prevents the choking so prevalent in 
others when in a calm (see dotted lines 
in the cut). It is adapted to buildings 
of all kinds, cars, mills, factories, ho- 
tels, schools, ete. Some of the leading 
architects of New York and Philadel- 
phia have adopted it, and from what 
can be learned it is finding a ready mar- 
ket. The company, whiclr is located in 
the Drexel building, Philadelphia, have 


prepared for distribution pamphlets and 
which fully outline all the 


circulars 
points of the ventilator, and which con- 
tain features and testimonials that can- 
not be touched upon in our columns at 
this time. 


—The West Point Mfg.Co., West Point, Ga., 
are now having erected in their mills a re 
peat order for picking machinery recently 
supplied them by the American Machine 
Co., of Pawtucket. 


~—J, ©, Schienle, ot the rug designing force 
of John Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Schienle, are passing the summer in 
Perkiomen Valley, Penn., as guests of the 
Spring Mountain House. 


—Few men have left behind a brighter 
record for fidelity and industry than Thos. 
A. Egan, late superintendent of the New 
Jersey Cur Spring & Rubber Co., who died 
lust April, aged 37. He had been connected 
with the company ten years, proving him 
self a master machinist and an inventor ot 
note. Mr. Voorhees, of the company, re- 
cently alluded feelingly to his personal 
worth and the loss sustained by the company 
in his death. 


—The ninth annual office edition of the 
“Blue Book” textile directory has just been 
Issued by the Davison Publishing Co.,, 401 
Broadway, N.Y. it is one of the most com. 
plete of the directories issued by this com 
pany, and includes not only the li«t of textile 
manufacturers, but also the cotton and 
woolen dealers, dry goods commission mer 
chants, jobbers, ete. This edition is very 
handy tor office use. and has as a specially 
commendable feature, a marginal index, 
which enables the reader to turn to any de 
partment instantly. Davison Pub. Co 
Price $3. 


—Gustavo Niederlein, consul for Costa 
Rica in Philadelphia, 233 South Fourth Street, 
would be glad to receive illustrated cata 
logues of American mannfsctured articles 
suitable for the market of Central and South 
America, it being his wish to officially pro 
mote cl ser trade relations between the two 
countries. It would be wel to send Mr. 
Niederlein two <~ets of catalogues, »nd when 
published in Spani-h, one vrinted in that 
language. He would al-o like detuiled in 
formation on terms of credit price~-, dis- 
count-, packing, shipp'ng freight rates, etc. 
Consul Niederlein probably has th. finest 
collection of Costa Rica products extant, 
which he will willingly show. It will also 
please him to fornish speci»! data on goods 
desired or offered in Costa Rica, in addition 
to forwarding special inquiries .o the ex 
porters and importers of that country. 


-The latest arrival in the fleld of textile 
journalism is the “Mill and Shop.” A jour. 
nal devoted to the interests of texti e work. 
ers, machinists, inventors, electricians, 
manufacturers of power transmitting ma 
chinery, ete., published by T. Oliver Dowd, 
formerly connected with the “Textile Manu. 
facturers’ Review and Industrial Record.”’ 


Cutch Shades on Cotton. 


Wm.J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 Front St., 
New York, have just ixsued a new bulletin 
and card of samples illustrating dyeings 
made with Diamine Catechn, Diamine Cate 
chu C, Diamine Catechn Y, Diamine Fast 
Brown G, Diamine Brown B. 

These dyestuffs are noticeable for their ex 
treme tastness to acids, washing and light. 
The soft con ition in which they leave the 
cotton and their adaptability to all classes 
of dyeing, makes them valuable additions 
to the series of direct dyes sold by this 
company. 
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Alcott’s Turbine Water Wheels. 


T.C, Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J., are just 
finishing a job in New England, on which 
they bave worked nearly a year. The pres- 
ent style of this firm dates from 1835, being 
perpetuated by Thomas J. Alcott, whose 
sons are also actively engaged in the busi 
ness. The original site is still occupied, one 
of the first buildings being yet in use. The 
Alcott’s began with a foundry, it being no 
small part of their business to work up the 
iron ore found around Mt. Holly. Thomas J, 
Alcott, son of the founder, resides in Mt 
Holly. As manufacturers of improved tur 
bine water wheels, the firm is one of the 
largest in the Middle States. 


—-Daniel McCormick, of the Boston Thread 
& Twine Works, Jamaica Plain, has taken 
charge of the furnishing room of Bentley & 
Gerwig’s twine tactory, New Brighton, I’a 


—Every employer should encourage the 
reading ot good trade papers by his em 
ployees. What benefits them benefits him, 
and the employee who does not profit by the 
caretul study of a paper in his line is either 
very stupid or has stumbled upon a very 
stupid paper.—| American Miller. 


—Lampton tells a story of a busy merchant 
who is much given to the sin of sleeping in 
church, The other day he was dozing away, 
when the preacher raised hls voice in the 
midst of his discourse to ingnire, “Why 
stand ye bere all the day idle.”” In dving so, 
the clergyman roused his slumbering par 
ishoner, who started up with the answer, 
“Because they don’t advertise.” 


—The brussels department of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company was started up on 
fulltime July 9th. An increase of orders is 
given as the reason. 


—A textile contemporary in its Augnst 
number offers winter boots as a prize for 
subscription agents. In the same issue it 
characterizes living pictures as “pure, in 
structive and elevating.”’ 


~The Roxford Kaitting Mills, formerly on 
Howard and Berks streets, Philadelphia, 
moved August Ist to the corner of Front 
Street and Lehigh Ave. Mr. Feldenheimer, 
of the eompany, says the concern has gained 
superior facilities by the change. 


—The Methuen Co., Methuen, Mass., are 
making a number of alterations throughout 
their extensive plant. A number of changes 
will be made in their present arrangement 
of drawing. They have placed the order for 
this work with the American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Mt. Holley. The 
Albion Cotton Mills will be offered for sale 
at public auction August l7th, by the mort 
gagees Messrs. Rhyne & Co., who announce 
that the sale is made in accordance with 
powers conterred by two mortgage deeds 
executed by the mill company in January, 
1x91, and July, 1894. The sale will include 
the mill building and complete outfit of 
machinery, also operatives’ dwellings, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Dubois. At a meeting or 
the stockholders of the Dubois Knitting Mill 
Co., recently held here, it was unanimously 
decided to place the concern in voluntary 
liquidation, and Reuben Weisgarber, M. D. 
Wayman, G. E. Boswick and D. Reams were 
appointed trustees, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Thomas 
L. Lawlor, Camberland and Third S8ts., has 
had judgment of $2750 entered. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Judgment 
of about $5000 has been issued against the 
Westphalia Mills. 








—Eikman & Sternbeg, 488 Broadway, New 
York City, handle a wide range of fancy 
worsteds and cotton yarns, as well as har 
ness twines, spun silks, embroidery silks, 
etc. They make a specialty of Egyptian cot 
tons and harness twines, high class goods 
exclu-ively, and are in position to quote sat 
isfactory prices on application. 


—David Ingram has recently removed to 
new and larger quarters at 8 Spring St. Mr. 
Ingram deals in colored cotton yarns, and 
supplies same on spool or skein. He is also 
dyer and bleacher of cotton yarns, and has 
extensive works at Astoria, L. I. 


—Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, New 
York, with whom Fred Moss is now asso 
ciated as partner, handle a wide range of 
various kinds of yarns, including practically 
all qualities in varions numbers. They have 
recently been advertising a line o!f ramie 
yarns, and are one of the few houses carry 
ing this line of goods. In other lines as well, 
they can meet all demands. 


William J. Brown, 171-173 Wooster St., 
New York, carries on the somewhat unique 
business of winding all kinds of silk, cotton 
and worsted for the trade. Mr. Brown’s es 
tablishment is well fitted to meet any re 
quirements in this line. His work is well 
and promptly done, and he has an extensive 
trade among those who require this kind of 
work, and invites correspondence with new 
customers. 


—James Whiteside has recently removed 
to 31 Wooster St. Mr. Whiteside is well 
known to the trade as importer and commis 
sion agent of yarns of various kin«'s, includ 
ing silk, cotton, worsted, mohair, linen and 
jute. 


—W. G.and G. Greenfield, of the Greenfield 
Steam Engine Works, East Newark, N. J., 
are building one wire loom to weave il? 
inches of wire cloth,for Alfred Workman, 
late of the firm of Lewis & Workman, of 
Harrison, N.J.,for whom they built a pre 
vious loom, considered by experts superior 
to any other make in the market. 


J. & P. Coates, Pawtucket, are now 
erecting a lot of picking machinery just re 
ceived trom the American Machine Co., Paw 
tucket, and which machines are specially 
adapted for Sea Island cotton. ; 


The Chas. Munson Belting Co., of Chi 
cago, Ill., bave just completed the belting of 
a number of large plants, among them being 
the new plant of the Springfield Electric 
Light Co., of Springfield, Ohio, which con 
sisted of a 60-inch 3-ply Eagle belt, a 30 inch 
and a number of smaller belts; also the new 
plant of the Stonewall Cotton Mills, of 
Stonewall, Miss. 





CHANCE FOR A KNITTER. 


A woolen will in the West, adding a knit 
ting plant, is open to correspondence with a 
practical man, competent to take charge of 
this department. Must be a worker and 
thorvughly understand knitting machinery. 
Must invest $1500 in the enterprise. There i« 
a splendid market for the goods, and the lo 
cation is in a thriving city on the Pacific 
Coast. Address Tac., care TEXTILE WoRLv, 
Boston. 


W anted,a good spinner who understands 
fixing Platt mules for a first class woolen 
mill on the Pacific Coast. He would be ex 
pected te run a mule and do the fixing for 
two other mules. Pay $1.75 perdav. Steady 
job. Address Spinner, care TEXTILE WORLD. 


Partner Wanted with $10,000 to invest 
in an established tabric glove business. Ad. 
dress P 146, care of TEXTILE WORLD. 
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The Textile World’s 
Information Department 


Is the BEST system of communication 
between manufacturers wanting men, 
and superintendents and overseers 
wanting positions. 

It is in immediate charge of a 
practical mill superintendent, who 
gives personal attention to each 
ease. There is no charge to manu- 
facturers, nor is there any “en- 
trance fee” to applicants, but if a 
position is secured a very moderate 
charge is made to the applicant. We 
will not knowingly enter the name of 
an incompetent or intemperate man. 

Hundreds of superintendents and 
overseers are now satisfactorily 
filling positions obtained through 
us, and scores of the best mills use 
this Bureau EXCLUSIVELY, because 
they have found it to be the best 
and most satisfactory. Its methods 
are prompt, courteous, business-like 
and strictly confidential. 

Correspondence solicited. 


TEXTILE WORLD'S INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE W ORLD, 


or inquiries concerning them may be addressed 


directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aod foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 
Any subscriber may file his 
secured, 


application, and 


no charge is made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1085 Designer, Assistant Designer 
OY or Assistant Superintendent. Has 
experience on cassimeres,cloakings,meltons 
and dress goods. Will take a position any 
where in U.S. or Canada. 23 years of age 
S81 A thorough practical manufac- 
C% turer and designer wants superin. 
tendency or designing position. Served his 
apprenticeship in English mills. Young, 
but widely experienced Has worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and cloakings. Can furnish excellent 
references; 28 years of age. 


11354 Position wanted as designer or as 
OF sistant 


superintendent by young 
man, graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
Schoo); now employed. High references. 


Superintendent or Designer in 
S80 laces mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made in a woolen mill 
Has been superintendent and designer for 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof references 
Is 49 years of age and married Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and ovet 
coatings in worsted and wool, fancy cas~i 
meres, wooland piecedyed cheviots, shawls, 
flannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 


1125 Woolen Superintendent wants 

=“ position, A good man on cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels and blankets Has 
been overseer 3 years and superintendent 12 
years for the same company. Age 37 and 
married. Will goanywhere except Canada 
Good references. 


Q49 Is Expert on Woolens, Worsteds 
e #j and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
2000 per annum. 


377 Woolen Superintendent or Gen- 
OlF eral Manager. Has been superintend 
ent in some of the best woolen millsin N. E. 
Has athorough knowledge of the manufac. 
ture of worsteds, cassimeres, beavers, 
kerseys and flannels. 41 years of age. 
Married. Has excellent references. 


1023 A Good Woolen Mill Superin- 
-* tendent. Experienced on fancy cas 
simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 
cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 
cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 
Age, 38 years. Married. 


1 ] 12 Position wanted as assistant super 

“ intendent or designer in woolen 
mill (N. E states preferably), by young man 
26 years of age, of several years mill experi 
ence and a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, The salary expected would 
be small to begin with, as astart is the chiet 
object at present 


1055 Wooten Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 
governed by position. 


1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some oft the best mills in New 
Englan |! lias experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
funcy cassimeres. Isat present unemployed 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N. E. states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character 


O¢ 7 Superintendent. One who under 
stunds worsteds, beavers, kerseys, 
union «assimeres and fancy cas-imeres. and 
isa good manager. Age 45; married Has a 
good record and is well recommended, 


L029 

ase Here is a good man for a responsi 
ble position. Has worked on all kinds ot 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de 
signer. Will work for salary according to 
size of the mill 


Superintendent or Designer. 
| 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS 

] ] ] j Superintendent and Overseer, 

wants position on cotton goods, has 

had a first-class experience, and can furnish 

first-class references. Will go anywhere: 

age 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first clas® man on seamless bags. 

] 139 Cotton Superintendent. Posi 

“tion wanted by competent man, 

now in one of the best fine colored and fancy 


mills in the country; age 33; married. Will 
goanvwhere. Refers to present employers 
758 Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
'#O nerience on fine dress goods and shirt 
ings. Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 
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dress goods, 
and woolen, both fine 
High up in bis 
goods. Ux perience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


Ginghams, cotton 
shirtings, cotton 


also cheviots 


954 


and coarse, 
knowledge of these 


863 Superintendent in cotton mill, now 

employed Wants po-ition as su; er 
intendent or superintendent and designer, 
where cassimere 8, de nims, ticks, cottonades, 
pep ne shi:tings, ets are manufactured 
Age 45; married. Willnot go South. Re 


log adios men 


LO16 


fers 


wishes a 
point 
dressing, 
design 


luc ks, 


desireable man, 
superintendency Strong 
weaving, spooling, warping and 
but bas also done work in 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghanis, 
demina, ete., ete Is 35 and married 


Very 


good 


QOH © wr Weal Superintendent, has 
= ha sixteen yeurs’ experience on 
all shanna s of yarns, print cloth and sheet 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives firrt-cluss references as to ability and 
character. Age 45 


single 


] 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept overset of large 
mule spinning department Hus good refer 
ind a first-class record, and is a thor 
mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 


e-pecial hosiery and prints; age 40 


posi ion as 
ences 
ough 
yarne-, 
and married 


49) Ise 
L135 g. 


sit 


1 good man on cotton goods; age 
murried Americun, 
intendent Ref 


posted on val 


Wants po 


ion Aas super ers to first 


class companies; is we 
kinds of machinery 


ious 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


lias bad experience on 
| knit 


and 


1) Carder 
SUZ lightand heavy cloth goods an 
underwe Iiuns worked in good mills 
very practical man Wr Ve 
Will go anywhere 


urs of 
Good 


is @ 
married 


ences 


71 


married 


rele! 


) Low stock his strong peint, but 
has carded all kiad Age 40; 
Salary $3.06 


8 OT slo 


1082 Mr — necarder experic 
Uhderweat 


mill, 20 


lusses of 
d for eight one 
ima marric 
(” oolen Carder. 
references 


‘ars in 


ad. Goo 


worke 


of age 


LOS 


perience 
woolen 


references 
\ first class man 
and wide ex 

desires position as overseer of 
carding lias worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy Age 27 Married and 
can take position \ trial will show 
that he is the right man 


115 


with good 


at once 


Woolen Carding 
references 

cot'on 
married, 


ane oft 

good English 

U-el to all-wool 

shoddy. Age 51; 
atonce 

of the first rank, 

the very best mills, 

point; Australian and 


‘ in take 


e TQ Carder 
vi worked in 
posted 


Strong 
stock 


> 
1143 
secoml 
from 
Don’t 
fancy 
spun, 
ecards, 


position 
has 
well 
low 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
or would xécept a good position as 
hand. Has recommendations 
past employers; age 33; married, 
care to South Experienced on 
cassimeres, dross goods and home 
Davis & Furbush and Platt’s Enelish 
and the different kinds of feeds, 
Age 45; 
ars in one 
wool, wool 
Will go 


good 


Woolen Carder. mat 


1147 ried Overseer Is Ve 
place. Long experience on all 
and cotton mixed, shoddy, etc., ete 
anywhere except Canada 


COTTON CARDERS. 


] 122 Overseer of 
<< wants position; 
West; familiar with sheeting, print, shirt 
ing, and hosiery yarns, also warp yarn; 
good reterences; age 32 and married, 
910 isa goed carder on plain, 
. and fancy white stock. Age 41. 
and up. 


Cotton Carding 
will not go South or 


colored 


$2.50 


] 135 Second Hand of Cotten Card- 
“~ ing and combing. Wants position 
lias first class reference-. Age 2s. 


100] Has 


ings, checks, 
Age 34, married. 


Carded tor ginghams, sheet 
prints, etc., and 1s first 
class Wages $2.50 and up 
Carding 
spinning. ils recom 
mill men, Age 


of Cotton 


] | 10 Overseer a 


or carding 
mended by first class 
linus had experience on yarns ranging from 
No, 10s to 50s, Understands VPettee, Whitin 
Lowell, Kitson and Howard & Bullough ma 
chinery Prefers New England state-. 


m Carder Experienced on 
and colored hosiery and fine 
Has worked wholly 
tuke position any 


LOT ») Cott 
—~ mixer 

and print cloths 

will 


yurns, 
in New England, but 
where, 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


] | 12 Overseer of Woolen pyenaing 

Wants position, Has first-class re 
erenCes Ave 37. W rensonable. Will 
accelt second band’. position, 


rood rec 
Has 

funecy 
where 


ages 


Overseer of Spianing wants po 
sition. Age 48 und married. Has 
ommendations from last employers 
worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 
eiderwown and flannels. Will go any 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for Cassi 
meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen = shirting. Age 29, marrie:l 
Wages $2 50. 
> Has worked 23 yearsin the spinning 
LOGS room Thoroughly maaaiebende 
doubling and twisting. Has bad experience 
on meltons, cheviots, hbairlines, fine over 
coatings, fancy cus-linere< and shoddy 
Hus excellent recommendations, 37 years 
f married, Salary $2.50 per day 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of ring spinning. Is ua 
good man, and bas the best of refer 
Ave 27 years, married. Experienced 
rhams, sheetings, ete Salary $3.00 


1063 


ences. 
on ging 


and up. 
1068 Cotton Ring Spinner. Under 
stands spooling, warping and twist 
Hus worked on yarns from 4s to 
:380 years. Will tuke good second han! 
Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 


ing 70s 


A ue 


job. 

1036 Learnt his trade as spinner in 
one of the best mills in Mass. Hu-~ 

worked fine and coarse, colored and white 

goods; 14 years experience. Is 38 years ol 

age, married Good references. Will work 


for $3.50 per day at the lowest. 

| 12 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
= Wants position, Can ran spinning, 

spooling, warping or reeling. Good refer 

ences. Age 34 and married. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





] )2 Overseer of Spinning Wants posi 

= tion Unders ands Parr & Curtis 
and Lee mules, and is familar with all 
kimds of frames, also spoolers and warpers. 
Will go anywhere. Age 47; married. Can 
refer to past employers. 


‘ Over Ring Spi 
] 128 French. Age 28; single . 
New England States. Experiened on 
and Whittin frames. Has had a good expe 
rience as second hand. Reters to past em 
ployers., 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Has 19 years experience in cot 
ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. I835 years old and married Sal 
ary depends on size of position 


1037 


| 76 Cotton Weaver also a good loom 

fixer. Experience on = sheetir 
shirtings, ducks, Kentucky jeans or ny 
kind of plain weaving 40 years of age 
Married. Best of references 


LO Sheetings, twills, 


Oo | goods, and leno. Age 34, 

1073 Cotton Weaver. Ginghams, fancy 
(2 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings 

leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of age 

Will take position anywhere in United States. 


satteens, fancy 
married 


| | 13 Overseer of Weaving woolen o 
cotton goods; age 30 and m 

Will work for moderate pay until abilit 

proven. Willgoanywhere. Hasa thor 

knowledge of box looms and plain. 

furnish good references if required 


] | 10 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
fancy or plain Age 42: Gern 
Wants position as overseer, or will take 
second hand’s position Hus had charge 
where first-class goods are mae Good ref 
erences. 
7 | — @Overseerand Designer wants po 
sition on cotton wo “ age 45 a 
refers to past emp! 
has two fancy web 


overs wi 
drawers 


married ; 
any where, 
family. 


112 27 Overseer of Weaving. French 
Age Be: married, Understands 

drills and prints. Will go an 

mill stopped Refers 


sheetings, 
where. Out of work; 
to past employers, 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 

wants position. Would accept 2na 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36, single man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West 
Pennsylvania. 


Good 


| | ~ Overseer of Weaving wants 

position in woolen mill we 50 and 
scsoner sf mill stopped, canse of being out 
of a position; is a reliable man, first-class 
references; has worked on dress goods, car 
riage cloths, blankets, etc. 


1 | 17 Overseer of Weaving wants po 

sition; age 36, and married. Has 
worked on unions, beavers, kerseys, wor 
steds, ete. Good references. Will go any 
where, except Canada 


819 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 

Wants position. Age 3s; married. Un 
derstands worsted and plain goods, beavers, 
kerseys, cassimeres, etc. Can furnish good 
references, 


1047 Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 

Wants position in N. E, States only. 
Age 50; married Good man on cassimeres, 
kerseys and cheviots Will work for rea 
sonable salary. 


10% ss Wants boss job in Hanne! mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, bas 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
Is 34, married. . 


dress goods 





FINISHERS. 


Weoolen Finisher. 30 years of age, 
married Ilus worked on cassimeres, 
worste 


S96 


dress goods, eviots Good 


references 


LORG Oxerscer 


roods and fa 


$3 pe! Ly 


woolen 


where 


104] Woolen Finisher. [las had ex 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, : . worsteds, ker 
se Vs Se ad rood Wants position as 
New England 
work for ? 50 


nerete heviots, 
overseer oO nad hand in 
States i 
per day 
592 ma mee Stoves Finisher. [Is desirous 
— 1 t position as superin 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam 
ng rooms,in a ll making knit goods on 
circular machines Hins had a long experi 
ce in manufxucturing, and understands the 
usiness in all its branches Age 42 years, 
married 


Finishing. or will 


as < th inspector 
y establishment 


of woolen goods 


Ly 


LOSG6 pis yey ot 
LCCe} DOs 





DYERS. 


\) Boss Dyer in » otton, w 
Jem! or Mixe lo \ or unde 
u rie years over 

Ameri 


‘ferences. 


Dyer, Weolen, or Will 
position as second hand for a 
wl Age 23 Not married, refet 
neces. Wages reasonable. 


| 1( a Bees 


Good 


| l 9 Woolen Dyer. American; age 44 

married Familiar with wool and 
dyeing, cotton, cotton 
eXtracts. refer 


worsted yarns, piece 
yarns, shoddy and 


ences 


Good 


| | 16 Bleacher and Dyer wants posi 

tion Age 35 and married. Is highly 
recommended by reliable manufacturers: 
experienced on all classes of underwear: 
also skein yarns 





144 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 





1 107 Dyer, wants position. Has worked 
on indigo vats piece dyes, ram cot 
ton and wool; age 35 and married; refers to 
former employers. Prefers Middie or New 
England States, Can take position at once. 


1145 Overseer of Dyeing cotton. Ac 
“ customed to cotton turead, cotton, 
yarn and chaine waip. Has held the posi 
tion of overseer in first-class mills and has a 
general knowledge of cotton dyeings Age 
50, married. Now open for an engagement; 
have references. 


744 Dyer wants position. Is experienced 
‘ on worsted piece goods and yarns, 
raw stock, wool, cotton and shoddy. Good 
man on underwear, woolen and cotton; age 
42; married. Can take position at once. Ke 


ters to past employers. 
RO Woolen Dyer. Age 47; married. 
OOe : 

American Protestant, well up on 
fancy dress goods, cassimeres, cloakings, 
cheviots, ete. Good references and well 
recommended. Don’t want position in the 
West or South. 





KNITTERS. 


1150 Knit Superintendent, or Fin- 
. isher, wool or cot'on. Age 28; mar 
ried. Is a thorough man on all kinds of 
underwear, and understands all kinds of 
sewing machines, Refers to past employers. 
1] Ls Knitter or ™ himist. Age 2s; 

© married. Understands Lamb ma 
chines, full fashioned under wear, and ladies 
und children’s underwear. Good references 
Owing to the mill shutting down is now out 
ot work. 


1137 Superintendent in knitting mill 
‘ wants position on knit underwear 
Thoroughly understands latch needle, 
Thompkins Bros., Nye & Tredick, Seott & 
Williams and Crane Mfg. Co.’s machines for 
plush und stockinette. Has first class refer 
ences as to character and ability. Age 29; 


married. 

1131 Manager of Kuitting Mill, or 
e will accept position as finisher and 

shipping clerk; age 38. Has worked on cot 

ton und wool, flat and fleece, also rib goods. 

Familiar with many kinds of machinery 

References from first class men, 


] 129 Overseer of Knitting wants po 

-*’ sition. A good man on latch needle 
knitters. Understands sewing machines 
Has worked on novelty swiss rib underwear 
and isa thorough man on Scott & Williams 
and Nye & Tredick machines. Wages rea 
sonable; age 30. 


lt RQ Overseer of Knitting. Age 27 and 
Oe married. Experienced on light and 
heavy weights, woolen and cotton, Will go 


anywhere. Wages $2.50 per day. 

1074 Superintendent of Munitting 
(= Mill. Isa practical finisher. Strong 

point hosiery, but has also worked on under 

wear. Has good references. 52 years of age. 

Married. Will take a position anywhere in 

the U.S. 


1024 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres 
aa ent employed, but desires tochange. 
Has had over six years’ experience on wool 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 


Qg | ~ Saperintendent of Knitting Mill 
7’? making ladies’, children’s and men’s 
cotton and wool seamless hosiery, wants 
position, Age 25. Familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to his past and 
present employers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1¢ B38 Master Machinist or Foreman. 

Will give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has experience on light and heavy goods 
repairs. Age 3l years, married. Salary $3.50 


per day. 

1021 Worsted overseer of spinning 
—* and drawing, or superintendent. 

Mohair and long and short wools 


840 Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
Has worked on ginghams, tickings. 
thirtings and dress goods. Age 29; married; 
salary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 
1044 Overseer of Boarding and Finishing 
Hosiery. Experienced on cotton, 
woolen and mixed, seamless and fashioned 
goods. Will work for two dollars per day. 
Age 41 years, married. Good references. 
Will go anywhere in the United States, ex 
cepting the West. 


533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
vee in flax, bemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 


both wet and dry spinning 

] ] 4 Salesman wants position as trav 
eling salesman for dyestuffs, mill 

supplies, oils, ete., in which line he has had 

a good expeirence. Has first-class letters of 

recommendation from past employers, and 


others; age 45; widower. 
] 14 ] Overseer of Wool Sorting wants 
position. Understands sorting and 
grading in all its branches; 20 years experi 
ence as boss sorter. Can give the best of 
references from past and present employers 
Is a good judge of the shrinkage of wool, and 
understands the selection of woo! in market 
for mill. Has six workers in family. 


1087 Overseer of Beaming, Design- 

ing or Weaving. 35 years of age 
Married. Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams, ete. Highly recommended. Will go 
anywhere in the United States. 


] ] 18 Millwright, Machinist or En- 
Q : . “y 
gineer, wants position, Will go 
anywhere; age 35 and married. Willing to 
work for smnall pay atthe start. First-class 
references 


| | 16 Cloth Examiner and Shipping 
Clerk Wants position in finishing 
room, age 3t; good references; will go »#ny 
where; long experience on dress goods, 
worsted, cassimeres, meltons, etc. 
Q] Mechanical engineer and cotton 
e mill superintendent, English, of high 
character and ability, wants a position in 
the South as superintendent, or would un 
dertake the erection and starting up of cot 
ton mills. 


Q¢ Ss First-Class Sewing Machine Fixer 
“V© and Finisher in knitting mill. Has 
worked on all kinds of shirts and drawers. 
Furnishes best of references, 45 years old, 
married, Wages $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 


Book-heeper or Paymaster. Wanted, 
by young man thirty.two years old and 
married, po-ition as book-keeper or pay- 
master incotton mill. For years experi- 
ence. Understands organization and man 
agement of help. Prefers New Rogland, but 
would go to any part of couutry. Salary 
moderate. Address P 145. 


Wanted. A situation as chemist or test 
dyer, by a graduate of the department of 
chemistry and dveing in Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School. Best of references. Address N. 
L. Smith, Cohoes, N. Y. 








B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. ; —— a 


34 Oliver Street, Bost M , E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New Ye rk, N. ¥. 1 we st Ni St ’ ann d. 

135 North Th ira Street, Philadelphi Pa 87 tractors pong Germany. 

16 South Canal) Street, Chicago, Il) 2 Kungsholn rg, Stockholm, Sweden 





CEISENHEIMER & CO. ANILINE COLORS, 


1s” Front St... New Work. 
Branch Offices K. OCHLER'’S - ANILINE SALT, 
103 Milk Street, Bo-ton BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South First st *hiladelphia DYE-STUFFS, DYE WOOD EXTRA( Ts 





4 





Cuas. en 8 BURE BLD Gr F. L eee. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0... 


Fee EERS Rory euivers or LRON AND STERL STRUCTURES, 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


went ae EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 
Builder and General Contractor. AV ERY s 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson. N. J. 
Mil et a _. LACTIC ACID 


ue the AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Metal Skylight A. Klipstein cs. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Absolutely no leakage from any source: no For Wool a Specialty. 


dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating 





{ 











122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
E. VAN NOORDEN & co., 120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
383 Marrison Ave... Boston, Masa, 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 








Establ Incorporated 1 


“WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO. 


45 Fulton Street, New York., U. S.A. 


ROoOOFHIN G. 


WARREN’S ANCHOR BRAND NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFINC; BRICK, TILE AND 
CRAVEL ROOFINC; ASPHALT FLOORS, DRIVEWAYS, ETC. 


Corrugated Iron and twelve other styles Kave Trough 
and Cenduetor Pipes. Cornice Work, Skylights, and 
Galvanized Ventilators a specialty, Write for prices. 

CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFINGCO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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